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THE SCOTCH AND SCOTCH-IRISH IN AMERICA 


HERE is, perhaps, no country in the world where every race and 
nation of the human family are so fully represented as in the 
United States of America. Here the descendants of Noah’s three 

sons, Shem, Ham and Japheth—the red, black and white men, meet face 
to face. The remotest branches of these three great divisions from 
every nation under the sun here unite to form one great Commonwealth. 
Hence in no country should the science of genealogy be of such interest 
and value as in ours, and yet in none is it more neglected or by common 
consent ignored. It is rare to find a biography that goes behind the 
second or third generation. In neither biographical dictionary or 
Encylopedia can the man be traced beyond his American ancestry. 
The sound of the name is often the only clue to his European nation 
ality. Perhaps an exception should be here entered in the case of the 
man whose ancestors came over in the May Flower; then the fact, 
sometimes the fiction, is always stated. 

In our republican enthusiasm to get rid of a titled nobility or hered- 
itary ruling class, we may have gone to the other extreme and pride 
ourselves on raising “ Nature’s nobility” somewhat as “Topsy” was 
raised. But “blood will tell.” And, “whatever stress we may lay 
upon the influence of circumstance and culture, it is yet true that we 
make small progress in the knowledge of human nature, unless we take 
large account of race.” It is of one of the races that constitute from a 
one-fourth to a one-fifth of the entire population of the United States 
that I am about to write—namely the Scotch and Scotch-Irish. 

There are no such people as Scotch-Irish, say some of the daily 
newspapers issued in cities whose progress and power are due largely to 
this very people. “If Scotch, they cannot be Irish, and if Irish, they 
cannot be Scotch.” So the Editor-in-chief, with one stroke of his mighty 
pen, annihilates several millions of the best population of the land. I say 
best deliberately, for I am prepared to show that the Scotch-Irish, 
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together with their Scotch ancestry, of which they are justly proud, 
have had a large share in the founding and rearing of this great Republic 
in all its truest, best elements. In our usual hurry and indiscriminate 
modes of speech we are accustomed tolump things. Dutch means Dutch 
ina heap. No matter from what part of Germany a man comes, he isa 
Dutchman. So Irish means Irish in a lump. It was an Athenian, I 
believe, who exhibited a brick as a specimen of the house he wished to 
sell. We have seen many descriptions of Ireland after this fashion; 
have listened to long lectures on Ireland—the whole of Ireland, which 
spoke exclusively of the people of the South and West of Ireland. These 
are the Celts—a very ancient people from the East and among the first 
known to history in Europe. They are still found in the Province of 
Connaught, Ireland; in the Highlands of Scotland ; in Wales and Corn- 
wall, England, and are met with all over the world, easily distinguished 
by their Celtic features and peculiar brogue. 

The Scots were of this race, and our earliest knowledge of them is in 
Ireland, from which they migrated to Scotland, and from these very 
people Scotland takes its name. The Lowlanders of Scotland are an 
entirely different race of people. They are Norman and Saxon with a 
slight infusion of Danish blood. They readily passed over from the 
north of England into the south of Scotland and were called by the 
Highlanders Sassenach or Southrons. Macaulay says: “ The population 
of Scotland, with the exception of the Celtic tribes, which were thinly 
scattered over the Hebrides and over the northern parts of the moun- 
tainous shires, was of the same blood with the population of England, and 
spoke a tongue which did not differ from the purest English more than 
the dialects of Somersetshire and Lancashire differ from each other. In 
Ireland, on the contrary, the population, with the exception of the small 
English Colony near the coast, was Celtic and still kept the Celtic speech 
and manners.” 

The Scottish people, the Lowlanders, are, therefore, of the same race 
as the English. It was this people that migrated to the north of 
Ireland during the reigns of James I and Elizabeth, and from them the 
people called the Scotch-Irish are descended. Hence their similarity of 
character—hatred of tyranny, stern integrity, high sense of duty, devotion 
to God found in the New England Puritan and the Scotch Covenanter. 
This explains the reason why the Scotch-Irish do not like to be called 
Irish or Celts, a people differing from them in race, religion, language 
and history as far as possible. Yet nothing is more common than to 
find writers and persons supposed to be intelligent, continually con- 
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founding the two races and thereby giving the most erroneous impres- 
sions in regard to them. The Scotch-Irish were originally Scotch 
people who settled in Ireland about A. D. 1609-12, on lands forfeited to 
the Crown by the repeated rebellions of the Irish people. More than 
half a million of acres were thus distributed by James I. to Scotch and 
English settlers, principally Scotch. These lands were often given as a 
reward of distinguished military service, and were therefore occupied 
by some of the Scotch nobility. The north and east of the province were 
settled by the Scotch, the south and west by the English, but in friendly 
co-operation. - 

The Scotch from time immemorial have been noted for their clannish 
affinities, and hence they occupied the adjoining counties of Down and 
Antrim, where their descendants are still found, retaining the customs, 
manners, language, religion and family names of their early ancestors. 
The Grahams, Stewarts, Montgomeries, Shaws, Hamiltons, Boyds, 
Keiths, Maxwells, Moores, Barclays, Baylays, etc., are still leading family 
names in these two counties. 

In a township near Ballymena, in Antrim County, the Calderwoods 
have intermarried until the family names no longer suffice to distinguish 
them one from another. Hence they speak of “ John on the Rock;” 
‘“‘Jamie’s Davy ;” “Sam’s Matthew ,” Wee Alik,” etc. And it is related 
that when one of their brethren was praying for a sick member of the 
clan he said, “ Gaed Lord, for fear o’ mistakes I mean Lang Jone in the 
Bushes.” 

Ireland is divided into four provinces. In ancient times each province 
had its own king. The seat of the O’Neils was Ulster, in the North. It 
contains 5,879,384 statute acres, and is therefore about the size of the State 
of New Jersey. In 1871 the population of this province was 1,830,398, of 
which 935,923 where Protestants—the Presbyterians numbering 484,425. 
The power for good which this little province has exercised in the history 
of the United States is seldom appreciated by the American people. The 
largest part of what follows relates chiefly to the people of this proyince, 
who have from time to time settled in this country. Iam not going to 
speak of them to the disparagement of other nationalities which have 
contributed their share to our Commonwealth. I do not purpose to give 
the readers of this Magazine a stereoscopic view which requires all the 
lights in the room to be extinguished before you can see the small picture 
in the one bright spot in the room after it has been magnified a hundred 
diameters. All honor to the noble sons of Germany, of France, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, who have become worthy citizens of a free 
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country. All honor tothe Puritans of Old England, who, since the day 
they first knelt on Plymouth Rock to thank God for their safety from 
the perils of the sea, have done so much for the liberties, power and 
progress of this great nation ; and all honor to their sons who never fail 
to keep green in memory the noble deeds of their worthy sires. In asso- 
ciations, at annual dinners, poet, painter, orator and historian have never 
failed to conserve the patriotism and piety of these excellent people. 
While it may be a tribute to the modesty of the Scotch-Irish, it is not to 
be recommended that their many virtues and noble deeds have been 
unrecorded by the historian and unsung by the poet. Their failings have 
not escaped notice. 

The Scotch have always been a hard, plucky race, and the persecu- 
tions, perils and bloody battles through which they passed in Ireland, 
intensified these characteristics. The metal which in Scotland was iron, 
became, by the process of persecution, steel in Ireland. They were well 
inured, therefore, to hardship in the Old Country, and so were fully 
prepared to encounter it in the New—which they did on the frontiers 
with a persistence and heroism unsurpassed in the annals of history. 
They were also a very prolific race, and to-day their descendants are to 
be found in every State, territory, town and city of the Union. Their 
early settlements in the country are easily traced by the names of counties, 
cities, and towns in America called after the places they left in Ireland. 
Thus, Ulster County, in New York State ; Londonderry, in New Hamp- 
shire; Bangor and Belfast, in Maine. There are some eight or ten 
Belfasts in as many different States. Hon. J. C. Purdy says: “It isa 
tact not generally known that in the year 1638, soon after the establish- 
ment in Ulster, some of these emigrants projected a settlement in New 
England. They are spoken of by Cotton Mather as a Scotch Colony. 
In the month of September of that year the Eaglewing sailed from 
Loch Fergus, for the Merrimack River, with 140 passengers, including 
the celebrated preachers, Robert Blair, John Livingstone, James Hamil- 
ton, and John McLelland. The vessel was driven back by stress of 
weather, and the next year these returned to Scotland, where they affli- 
ated with the more famous Johnston, of Warreston, and Alexander Hen- 
derson, and became prominent in the commotions, civil and religious, 
which led to the subversion of the English throne and the execution of 
its treacherous occupant. Two-thirds of a century later, in consequence 
of persecution from a government, which, in some sense, owed its exist- 
ence to the heroism shown at the terrible siege of Londonderry and the 
crowning victory of the Boyne, the emigration from Ulster to this 
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country began in earnest, and from about the year 1720, swarm followed 
swarm from the great hive, some of the emigrants stopping in New 
England and New York, but the greater part passing into upper regions 
of Pennsylvania, Virginia and the Carolinas. 

Wherever these people have settled and formed communities, these 
communities have been uniformly characterized by law, order, indus- 
try, integrity, education and piety. They have been, without exception, 
among the most sober, thoughtful, intelligent, moral, self-respecting, 
independent people of the country. Of all the nationalities composing 
the American nation none have fewer representatives among the pauper 
and criminal classes of the country than the race of which I write. 
Judge Sutherland of this city recently stated—as reported in the N. 
Y. Tribune—that during his long service as a criminal Judge, only 
one Scotchman was brought before him accused of crime, and he was 
acquitted. On the other hand, since their first settlement in America, 
they have been among the oe of liberty and the pillars of the 
nation. 

They did not imbibe the rn of freedom in their adopted country ; 
it was inborn, and they brought it with them and first inspired this 
nation with it. It was their hatred of tyranny and their native love of 
liberty that forced them to break the strong ties of home and kindred, 
and cross the sea to a strange land. The Scotchman is domestic in his 
nature. His love of home and country is the ruling passion of his life. 

Bancroft says, “ The first public voice in America for dissolving ‘all 
connection with Great Britain, came, not from the Puritans of New 
England, the Dutch of New York, nor the planters of Virginia, but 
from the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians.” Bancroft has reference to the 
famous Declaration of Meclenburg adopted May 30, 1775, at Charlotte, 
North Carolina. There can be no doubt but this bold and coura. 
geous act prepared the way for the Declaration, a year later, at 
Philadelphia. This first Declaration was the work of the Scotch-Irish, 
who, Bancroft says, “ brought to the New World the creed, the courage 
and the independence of the Covenanters.” It was Lord Mountjoy who 
said, in 1784, that America was lost by the Irish emigrants. 

In the work of the Continental Congress this people bore an honor- 
able part. The Declaration of Independence had six of its signers and 
most efficient supporters from the Scotch-Irish. This heroic and 
patriotic people are never figure-heads in office, but forces in opposing 
wrong and pushing forward right; men to be feared, for they will 
conquer on whichever side they take their stand. Hence the well- 
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known prayer, “Grant, O Lord, that the Scotchman may be right; 
for, if wrong, he is eternally wrong.” Space fails me to speak of the 
services rendered to the cause of freedom by these illustrious men, of 
which brief mention only will be made, Matthew Thornton was, by 
profession, a physician ; by appointment by Governor Wentworth of New 
Hampshire, a Colonel of Militia; a Justice of the Peace, and on the 
abdication of Wentworth was elected President of the Provisional 
Government, and in 1776 a delegate to the Continental Congress. He 
was a man greatly beloved by all who knew him, a zealous and con- 
sistent Christian to the close of a long, useful and honored life. 

James Smith was born in Ireland, but while quite young was brought 
by his father to Pennsylvania. James was one of a numerous family of 
children. He studied under Rev. Dr. Allison, Provost of the College 
of Philadelphia, became a lawyer and one of the boldest advocates of 
independence. He succeeded to one of the seats in Congress vacated 
by those who refused to vote for independence. He was a member of 
the Convention of Pennsylvania convened to form a Constitution for 
that State after the Declaration was issued. He was also a member of 
the Committee given almost unlimited power to aid Washington in 
opposing the progress of General Howe’s army. Inconversation Smith 
was vivacious, humorous, witty and genial; in religious matters, grave; 
in duty, unflinching ; in courage, heroic. 

George Taylor was also born in Ireland. He was the son of a 
clergyman, and engaged in the iron business in Pennsylvania; was 
elected a member of the Colonial Assembly, and was appointed on its 
most important committees. He was a man of great energy, stern 
integrity and devoted patriotism, and in every relation proved himself 
to be the worthy son of a worthy sire, a true Scotch-Irishman. Taylor, 
like many other of the signers, was a pupil of Rev. Dr. Allison, and 
was admitted to the Bar at the age of nineteen. In 1754, he settled in 
New Castle, Delaware. At the age of twenty-nine he succeeded John 
Ross as Attorney General of Kent, Sussex and New Castle Counties. 
In 1774, he was elected to the Continental Congress, was elected eleven 
consecutive times to the General Assembly of Delaware. In national 
and state affairs he occupied some of the most important positions until 
his death, at the age of 64, while Chief Justice of hisown State. George 
Read was born in Maryland. His grandfather was a wealthy resident 
of Dublin, his native city, and his father emigrated from Ireland to 
Maryland about 1726. 

Thomas M’Kean was born in Pennsylvania, but his father was from 
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Ireland. He was pupil with George Read under Rev. Dr. Allison. 
M’Kean rose steadily in his profession of law, through nearly every 
grade of office, from Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas, until he 
sat on its Bench as Judge. In 1776, he commanded a regiment, in 
New Jersey under Washington, and was chosen a member of a 
Convention in Delaware to frame a State Constitution for that State. 
That instrument was the work of his pen, and adopted by a unanimous 
vote with but few alterations. In 1777, he was Chief Justice of Pennsyl- 
vania and President of Delaware; also Speaker of the Delaware Assem- 
bly and delegate to the Continental Congress. He died in 1817, aged 
84 years. 

The sixth of these noble men was Edward Rutledge. He was the 
son of an Irish physician who emigrated to America in 1735, and settled 
at Charleston, South Carolina. Young Rutledge adopted the profession 
of law, in which he rose rapidly to eminence. He early espoused the 
cause of independence, and fearlessly voted for the Declaration, though 
large numbers of his constituents were opposed to it. He was appointed 
on committees of greatest importance together with Richard Henry 
Lee, John Adams and Dr. Franklin. He took up arms in defence of the 
country, was captured, and lay in prison for nearly one year in St. 
Augustine, Florida. In 1794, he was United States Senator; in 1708, 
he was chosen Governor of his native State. He died in 1800, aged 
60 years. 

Of the nineteen Presidents of the United States, the Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish race has furnished about one-half; Andrew Jackson, James 
K. Polk and James Buchanan being direct descendants of the latter 
branch of the family. Of the Vice-Presidents it gave to the nation were 
George Clinton and John C. Calhoun. Among its candidates for the 
Presidency were Samuel Houston, Stephen A. Douglas, De Witt Clinton 
and Horace Greeley. Pennsylvania is indebted to it for many of her 
best Governors and also the Judges of her Supreme and other Courts. 
George Chambers wrote, in 1856: The Scotch-Irish have furnished a 
majority of the United States Senators since the organization of the 
Federal Government. 

From this people have come many of the best families and most 
eminent men of the country, among which we may mention the Clinton 
family, at first settled in Ulster County, N. Y.; the Livingston, Mont- 
gomery, Stirling, Stewart and Brown families: : 

Some races are poor in genius and_excel in only one direction, but 
this race is rich in blood and brain; so that in every department of 
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life, in peace and in war, in science, art, industry and literature, every- 
where its representatives are found in the highest ranks. Among the 
proudest names that adorn the annals of American history none are more 
illustrious in oratory, than that of Patrick, Calhoun, M’Duff; in war, 
than that of Montgomery, Mercer, Morgan, Knox and Jackson. In 
statesmanship, the names of Jefferson, Madison and Hamilton head a 
long list. In invention, Robert Fulton surely leads the van. 

The most prominent characteristic of this race is will-power, force, 
determination, capacity to do. The combative element is strong in 
them. You may kill, but you cannot conquer them. “Resist the devil 
and he will flee from you,” says St. James; but resist a Scotch-Irish- 
man and he will flee at you, and keep at you until you yield. ‘ Fight 
it out on this line if it takes all summer,” is the key-note of their 
contest. There is a wonderful vitality in this Scotch blood. If you 
have got it in your veins even from remote ancestry—from father, 
mother, grand or great-grandsire, it beats as true and patriotic, and 
in combat as warm and fierce as on the field of Bannockburn five 
hundred years ago. It was from this source that Daniel Webster got 
his overwhelming power in debate; Thomas Jefferson, the capacity 
that penned the immortal Declaration of Independence ; General Scott, 
his prowess in war; Joe Johnson and Stonewall Jackson, their contempt 
of danger and daring; General Grant, his unyielding courage that 
nothing can break down; Henry Ward Beecher, his conquering elo- 
quence ; Ex-Secretary Hugh McCulloch, his financial ability ; General 
McLelland, his engineering skill and power of government; President 
Hayes, his honesty, independence and determination to stand by the 
right though the heavens should fall. 

Pennsylvania, one of the thirteen original States, now the second 
in populati n, and called the Keystone of the Union arch, as much 
from its importance as from its position, is second to no State in the 
Union for the power it has exerted in laying the foundation and 
moulding the character of the Commonwealth. It has furnished many 
of the noblest patriots, statesmen, jurists, theologians and philanthropists 
of the country. Its people have been noted for their intelligence, in- 
tegrity, thrift and every virtue that conduces to the peace and prosperity 
of a community. This State was settled largely by the Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish, who fused together as did the gold, silver and brass statue- 
gods of Corinth, when that city was burned, forming the peculiar and 
much prized Corinthian brass. Out of such metal were many of the 
strongest pillars of this great State formed. They brought to their 
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adopted country their Bible, their conscience and their catechism; their 
catechism, the very first question of which is, “ Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him forever,” and of which good Dr. Murray 
said, ata public breakfast given to him and George H. Stewart in the 
North of Ireland, “You people teach this to your sons early, this 
ennobling idea of man’s high destiny, they come out to America, and we 
find them men from the Canadas to the Mississippi.” 

The Bible they held to be the one great charter of human liberty. 
You cannot enslave the people who read it. They held that it was the 
right, privilege and duty of every man to.read it, judge and decide for 
himself. In order to do this they have always been the advocates and 
promoters of education for the people, the whole people. 

“Sixty years before the landing of the ~— Flower,” said a writer 
in the Presbyterian Quarterly Review, 1860, “and eighty-two years 
before the first public school law of Massachusetts was adopted, the 
first Book of Discipline in the Scotch Church required that a school 
should be established in every parish, Yor the instruction of youth in the 
principles of religion, grammar sail the Latin tongue. In America, 
before the cabins disappeared from the roadside, and the stumps from 
the fields, these men founded a log college at Nashaminy, in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, where some of the most eminent men of the last century 
were educated. And when they, first of all, opened the gates to the Valley 
of the Mississippi on a bright day, with no meaner canopy over their 
heads than the blue arch of Heaven, under the shade of a sassafras tree, 
two Scotch-Irish ministers inaugurated Jeflerson College by solemn 
prayer, and the hearing of a Latin recitation. Half a century later 
another Scotch-Irish minister, with two of his ministerial brethren, went 
out, and kneeling down in the snow, with nothing to separate them 
from God but the wintry sky, dedicated the ground on which 
Wabash College now stands to God the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost.” 

While the people were impoverished and heavily taxed by the war 
for Independence, this same heroic people established Dickenson College 
at Carlisle, obtaining their chaiter in 1783 ; and though they have been 
frequently slandered as being sectarian and bigoted, many years after 
they gave up charter, property and all into the hands of another denom- 
ination, namely, the M. E. Church, virtually reversing the Calvinistic 
doctrine—the Presbyterians falling from grace while the Methods 
showed the perseverance of the saints. 

The log College was the seed from which sprang Princeton College, 
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which has given to the nation so many great statesmen, profound theolo- 
gians, distinguished scholars, eminent jurists and men of mark in all the 
higher walks of life. The constant stream of cultivated, conservative, 
consecrated intellect which has flowed from this institution for more 
than a hundred and thirty years cannot be measured in its benign influ- 
ence upon the nation. Her graduates have gone into the army and 
navy; into the profession of the law and the practice of medicine; into 
the halls of legislation, State and national; into the sacred calling of the 
ministry ; and it is sufficient to say they have, with few exceptions, proved 
themselves worthy sons of their noble Alma Mater. The original source 
of this stream is to be traced to the “ Log College,” founded by the Rev. 
William Tennent, an emigrant from the North of Ireland. Nor was 
this the only fruit borne by the Log College. Its scholars imbibed the 
spirit of its founders. Many other schools and academies were estab- 
lished by them which did noble service in the early days of the colonies. 
Chambers says, “ It is difficult to measure or estimate the advantage to 
society from the establishment of the academies and schools of the Ten- 
nents, Blairs, Finley, Smith and Allison in Eastern Pennsylvania.” The 
Alexanders, who emigrated from Londonderry about 1736, and who, in 
the capacity of professors at Princeton as well as in the pulpit and 
through the press, have stamped their character upon the ministry and 
the Presbyterian Church of the country, contributing largely to make 
the church what it is to-day—a church noted for its learning, stability, 
piety and purity from ritualism and notions. 

In the financial and commercial interests of the country this people 
stand unrivaled for integrity, energy, fidelity and enterprise. A. T. 
Stewart was one of the greatest business men of this century, and his 
business perhaps the most extensive in the world. The Stuart Brothers, 
bankers, have ever been great pillars of strength in the country. The 
Brown Brothers, bankers, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
London and Liverpool, stand without superiors in Europe or America 
for financial integrity and honor. Through all the money panics on 
both sides of the Atlantic, for more than half a century, this firm has 
never once wavered. The American nation has no stronger pillars in 
its financial edifice, or more illustrious names in its large philanthropy 
than this modest, quiet family supplies, nor has the British Parliament 
on its roll any names more honorable or distinguished than those of 
Sir William, James Clifton and Alexander Hargrave Brown, M. P., 
grandsons of the late James Brown, of New York City. 

In journalism it is sufficient to mention the New York Herald, Tribune, 
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Times and Ledger. In Arctic exploration Dr. Elisha K. Kane was among 
the earliest and most noted. In literature, gentle, genial and mirth- 
exciting, the author of Rip Van Winkle must ever stand alone. Asa 
historian the author of the Dutch Republic has no superior on either 
side of the Atlantic. Washington Irving and John Motley are claimed 
by the world of letters. The list of distinguished names in every 
department of life might be indefinitely extended. Perhaps the most 
condensed view of the grandeur of their character may be seen in the 
church which they founded and fostered in the New World. They 
were nearly all Presbyterians, and whercver they settled in America 
the church and school-house were the first buildings erected after their 
own log huts. To this church they point with pride to-day, to her 
pulpit and pew, her schools and colleges, her history and her literature, 
her loyalty to just government—the promoter of law; order, sobriety, 
morality, piety and every virtue that makes a nation powerful and her 
people prosperous. This church is the champion of equal rights, 
religious freedom and civil liberty ; the dread of tyrants and mother of 
republicanism, for “Calvinism,” says Bancroft, “is gradual repub- 
licanism.” 

The similarity of principle and structure between the Constitution of 
the United States and the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, in 
their gradation of higher and lower courts, as well in the mode of 
administration, has often been noted and commented upon. Bishop 
Hughes, of New York, said of the Presbyterian General Assembly: “Its 
structure is little inferior to that of Congress itself. It acts on the 
principle of a radiating center and is without an equal or a rival among 
the other denominations of the country.” 

It is the appropriate honor of this church to have been represented 
by the only clergyman that was a member of the Continental Congress, 
Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon, a lineal descendant of John Knox. The 
success of that Congress was due in no smail measure to the force of 
character, sound judgment, earnest piety and burning patriotism of 
this great and good man. He served on nearly every important com- 
mittee of that Congress, strongly advocated the union of the colonies, 
and urged on, at a most critical moment, the signing of the Declaration. 
Mr. Chambers says, “ Dr. Witherspoon was a member of Congress when 
the Declaration of Independence was reported, and was before the 
House for the signatures of its members. Some seemed to waver, and 
a deep and solemn silence reigned throughout the hall. This venerable 
man, casting on the assembly a look of interest, and unconquerable 
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determination, remarked: ‘That noble instrument on your table, which 
insures immortality to its author, should be subscribed this very 
morning by every pen in the House. He who will not respond to its 
accents and strain every nerve to carry into effect its provisions, is 
unworthy the name of a freeman. Although these gray hairs must 
descend into the sepulchre, I would infinitely rather they should 
descend thither by the hand of the public executioner, than desert, at 
this crisis, the sacred cause of my country.’ The patriarch sat down 
and forthwith the Declaration was signed by every member present” 
(Rev. S. S. Templeton). 

Rev. Francis Allison was another fine representative of a Scotch- 
Irishman, and a most useful and influential man of his day. He was 
born in the North of Ireland in 1705. Thirty years later he came to 
America and began his ministry as pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
New London, Pa. Here he opened aschool. “There was at this time 
scarcely a particle of learning in the Middle States, and he generously 
instructed all that came to him without fee or reward.” A number of the 
signers were educated by this man, who bore in after life the stamp of 
his pure and exalted character. He was elected Vice Provost of the 
College of Philadelphia. “To his zeal for the diffusion of knowledge 
Pennsylvania owes much of that taste for solid learning and classical 
literature for which many of her principal characters have been distin- 
guished.” He was frank and candid in disposition, affectionate and 
faithful in friendship, catholic in sentiment, the advocate of liberty, civil 
and religious, the warm and sympathizing friend of the poor, often 
assisting them from his own purse. 

The Rev. Samuel B. Wylie, of Philadelphia, in later days was 
another such great and good man, now worthily succeeded in the 
ministry by his son, the present Dr. T. W. J. Wylie. 

Nor has the race deteriorated. Saxon blood and Norman brain 
resist bravely the influences that effeminate a less vigorous people. 
Where can you point to a more quiet, useful, potent, blessed life than 
that of the late Dr. Charles Hodge, of Princeton? Who can measure 
the impress on the ministry, and through it on the church and country, 
of his fifty years faithful, patient, earnest teaching? His work on 
Theology has not a rival if it has an equal in Christendom to-day. 
Where is there a more profound thinker and fearless preacher than the 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle? Where can you find more solid 
learning, wisdom and piety than in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
pulpit, or a higher type of Christian character than in its pews? 
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In the highest domain of human thought is not the palm of two 
continents awarded to the President of Princeton College? Who 
organized and presided over our Royal Academy cf Science, the Smith- 
sonian Institute, for nearly a third of a century, giving it a place and a 
reputation among the oldest scientific institutions of Europe, making it 
a mighty instrument for the diffusion of knowledge among mankind,” 
for aiding the progress and development of our country, adding to the 
world’s wealth of scientific discovery and inyention? Was it not Joseph 
Henry, the son of a Scotch Presbyterian, “The Nestor of American 
Science,” as he was justly styled, and we add the devout Christian, the 
highly cultured philosopher, the refined scholar, the polished gentle- 
man, the true-blue Presbyterian, to whom the Smithsonian Institute 
owes more than to any other man save it founder ? 

These are a few samples, and only a few of the people from whom 
many Americans are descended, and they have just reason to be proud 
of their honorable ancestry. In public and in private life, in church and 
State, law and literature, press and pulpit, at the plough and anvil, they 
have exhibited virtues that their descendants may well emulate. 

Let them teach their children patriotism—a much needed lesson of 
the times—tell them that their ancestors issued the first Declaration of 
Independence, urged on and signed the second Declaration, inaugurated 
the first President of the United States, constituted the first Cabinet, every 
member of it, laid down their lives at Bunker Hill, Princeton, Valley 
Forge, and on every battle-field to maintain this country free and 
independent; that it was one of their blood who saved the Union, and 
is to-day one of the most honored citizens of the world, that another 
fills the Executive Chair, and that still another presides in the Chief 
Justice seat of the nation. 

Well did Washington know the men to place in his first Cabinet, 
and associate with himself in the most trying circumstances of his 
eventful life. The country prostrated and distracted, the soldiers unpaid 
and mutinous, a Republic to be built out of shattered fragments, and 
not a standing model in the whole world to pattern by. It is recorded 
of Washington, when after crossing river after river with his broken 
army, some one asked him how far he meant to retreat; he replied, that 
if forced to cross every river and mountain to the confines of civilization, 
he would make his last stand with the Scotch-Irishmen of the frontiers, 
then plant his banner and still fight for freedom. 


GEORGE H. SMYTH 
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THE MOUND-BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


In order to fully appreciate the suggestions contained in this memoir in 
regard to the origin of that mysterious race which once inhabited so large 
a portion of North America, and have left so many of those vestiges of 
their presence which have given the name by which we know them ; those 
mounds and earth works which are the silent monuments of a race now 
vanished from earth, leaving no other record of its existence, it will be 
necessary to bear in mind some of the physical features of that portion 
of the country where those remains are the most numerous, the great 
Valley of the Mississippi, including the lesser valleys of its tributaries, 
which is the basin of drainage through which flow waters draining a 
territory out of which the Empires of the Old World might almost be 
carved. 

According to Professor Foster, the Mississippi Valley comprises an 
area of 2,455,000 square miles, extending through thirty degrees of longi- 
tude and twenty-three degrees of latitude. (Foster’s Mississippi Valley, 
Chicago, 1869, p. 3.) 

Of this area, the Ohio River drains 214,000 square miles, the largest 
area of any of the tributaries of the Mississippi, except the Missouri, 
having its source in the Alleghanies and the vicinity of Lake Erie and 
meandering towards the Southwest until it reaches the Father of Waters, 
The Ohio passes through a delightful region, and one who floats upon 
its waters cannot but be impressed with the ever changing panorama of 
mountain and valley, of open champaign and woodland, which the voy- 
agé brings before his vision. Every variety of soil to tempt the agricul. 
turist, is found in the Valley of the Ohio, and it is no wonder that the 
wandering tribes of Ancient America peopled that region with busy 
villagers in such numbers that their remains are found throughout 
all that area, and they no doubt found it, as the wandering tribes of old 
found theirs, “ A land flowing with milk and honey.” 

As you pass down the Mississippi, all along its alluvial bottoms, the 
moundsare ever recurring, singly or in groups, some of great altitude and 
dimensions, others but a few feet above the surface, but all bearing the 
traces of the same builders, and the same general plan, and all yielding, 
when opened, the treasure of the past; tne household Gods, the 
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household utensils, the weapons of war and the chase, the ornaments for 
the person, the badges of office, or totems of tribes, and the playthings 
used in their games—all records of the past life with which these valleys 
once teemed, but none of them records which can now be deciphered so 
as to give us more than a dim conception of the mysterious people who 
have passed away and left no name behind. Leaving the mouth of the 
great river and passing along the Gulf coast, we come to a country where 
a race has erected to its memory structures of stone with carvings and 
sculptures, indicating a comparatively high state of civilization; but of 
the builders we know no more than of the mound-builders of the valleys 
we have left. The remains of Central America have excited the wonders 
of the world, but their history too is lost. 

I am impressed with the idea that the race which built the once mag- 
nificent temples of Central America, is the parent stock of the race 
known to the Mississippi Valley as the Mound-builder, and that the 
mound remains of the valley are a part of the system of religion which 
influenced and governed pre-historic man from Yucatan to the Northern 
lakes. Let us glance at the geographical distribution of the mounds, 
their characteristics, and the remains they cover, and see whether there 
are any grounds for this belief. Some few evidences of the migration of 
the race exist outside of the area of the Mississippi Valley, but they are 
very few as compared with the numerous temple mounds and tumuli of 
the valley, and the relics of the stone age turned up by the plow over 
nearly every acre of its soil, so that we may justly conclude that the 
habitat of the mound-builder was the basin of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. Thence colonies went North to work the mines of native copper 
on the shores of Lake Superior, and some outlying settlements occupied 
the fertile prairies and valleys of the smaller streams which flow into the 
Northern lakes, while the seat of empire was the fertile, alluvial bottoms 
of the Mississippi and the undulating hills and valleys of the Ohio and its 
tributaries. 

In Central America we find the temples erected on great mounds; 
in the valiey we find the mound without the temple. If we ask why, 
does not a reason suggest itself? Do we not see in the history of 
older nations that the large centers of civilization had their structures 
and temples of stone, while the frontier towns and rural villages 
had theirs of more perishable materials? Do we not see the same 
fact more vividly in America to-day, where our cities are of stone and 
brick, while the towns of the west and our rural villages are largely 
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built of wood? Let our civilization be erased, and in a few hundred 
years at most the archzologist would find little more traces of the vast 
population with which our country now teems than we find of those gone 
before, except where the plow or spade might turn up our less destruct- 
ible implements and works of art. Another reason. Many portions of 
the valley are wholly destitute, and many nearly so, of building stone. 
Considering the fact that new colonies build first with wood, and that 
vast tracts occupied by the mound-builders were heavily timbered and 
destitute of stone, is it not reasonable to suppose that the mound- 
building colonist, who carried with him the religion, habits and customs 
of the parent race, should erect similar mounds, crown them with 
wooden temples, which crumbled to dust when the hand which built 
them was no longer there to repair, while the same mound temples of 
their fathers, built with imperishable stone, have endured to give us a 
better view of an unknown past? Look at the objects of mimetic art, 
and we find in the pipes from the mounds of Northern Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, and other localities far from the Gulf of Mexico, faithful repre- 
sentations of birds, reptiles and animals known only to its vicinity and 
waters, or to regions still farther north, and some bearing a strong 
resemblance to those found in the ruins of Central America. 

Stronger yet is the evidence offered by the representations of the 
man himself, and by the skulls of the individuals found buried at the 
base of the tumuli of the valley. I have examined a number exhumed 
by myself, and believe I do not err in stating that the prevailing type of 
this race is the low, flat and quickly receding forehead, not flattened by 
pressure, but by a law of nature. We find it not only in the bones of 
the dead, but in the carved head of the mound pipe or idol, showing 
very clearly the marked type of the race, as recognized and portrayed 
by the race itself, Where else do we look for the same race-type? 
Go again to the sculptured temples and palaces of Central America, and 
you find, clearly cut upon the imperishable stone, whether in bas-relief 
or statue, the same race-type, the pre-historic man of America, sculp- 
tured by the pre-historic man himself. Whether it be God or man they 
carved, the same low, flat and quickly receding forehead is the marked 
feature, just as it is in the sculptured pipes and in the skulls of the 
northern mound. 

As to their antiquity, who can speak? All tradition is lost. Per- 
haps ages have elapsed since the colonists swarmed from the then over- 
crowded hive of Central America, pushed upward their slowly advance. 
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ing settlements along the Mississippi, through the valley of the Ohio and 
its tributaries, until checked by a climate to which the race was unaccus- 
tomed, or perhaps by a sturdier and more warlike race coming down 
from the north, their frontiers a scene of constant wars, like our own 
to-day, and with the same savage race, which seems incapable of 
civilization, until at last, forced back by their enemies, the colony moves 
towards the south, towards its old cradle, and is overwhelmed. 

We can form some conception of their antiquity, however, from the 
fact that many of the mounds and earthworks of this strange race are 
covered with ancient forests of huge living trees, while the stumps of 
an older growth show that monarchs of the forest of many centuries’ 
growth had lived and died upon their surface since the disappearance of 
the men who erected them. But stronger evidence still of their hoary 
antiquity is the fact that the red Indian, full of reverence for the graves 
of his ancestors, has no tradition of, or care for, these tombs of the past. 
They are neglected and uncared for until the eye of the savant detects 
their character, and uncovers the secrets hidden at their base. And 
when these moldering remains are exposed, they crumble to dust, and 
we are unable to preserve them except in a fragmentary condition. 
Compare these remains with those found in the mounds and barrows of 
Great Britain. There complete skeletons are found of men buried 
before the Christian era, and the skulls can be measured by all the tests 
applied to the modern skull. Here rarely more than the outlines can 
be seen, when, as the careful observer attempts with his fingers to 
loosen the bones from the compact surrounding earth, the fragment of 
poor humanity eludes his grasp, vanishes as it were from his eager gaze, 
and is literally dust to dust. Some allowance may necessarily be made 
on account of chemical agencies in the soil, but after all due allowance 
is made, is it not evident that ages have passed since these crumbling 
skeletons were instinct with life, and wielded a brief authority over the 
tribes which reared above their remains such a monument as the pre- 
historic burial mound ? 

These mute monuments and remains are the only records of the 
mysterious men who built them. No written records exist, and tradi- 
tion even is silent. Whence they came, when they lived, and how, and 
whither they have gone is left entirely to conjecture, and their history 
and fate can never be known with certainty. The race lived, but has 
vanished utterly. But we cannot believe the mound-builder was 
utterly destroyed. More likely the race or its remnants were incorpo. 
rated into and amalgamated with the conquering race, so that the race- 
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type was lost by absorption, though occasionally it is found in 
individuals of the various Indian tribes which roam our western plains, 
and is yet practiced by the Flathead Indians, by the painful operation 
of artificial compression during infancy. 

As to their works, the limits of such a memoir as this will hardly 
allow more than a passing mention. Their mounds, earthworks and 
enclosures are found in nearly every part of the great valley, while 
their implements, weapons and ornaments, are revealed by the plow 
or spade wherever civilized man has tilled its surface. The sites of 
our large cities are generally the sites they chose for their villages. 
The forms of their works are too well known through the accounts and 
illustrations of their discoveries to need further description here, and 
these works give us all we know of the extent of their civilization. The 
art of working in metals and reducing ores seems almost if not wholly 
unknown to the Mound-builders. Some weapons and implements, with 
apparent marks of casting, have occasionally been found, but there is no 
certainty that they were manufactured by them, for if they had the art 
of reducing ores and casting them into the shape required, why the long 
journeys to the shores of Lake Superior, to procure the native copper 
found there, which was mined with stone mauls and wedges of wood 
or copper, from the same matrix? Why so laboriously hammer the 
lump, when obtained, into the desired form, with a stone hammer, if they 
knew how to reduce it by fire? Had they advanced to the knowledge 
of smelting ores, they must have advanced further in civilization, for a 
race which could fashion such beautiful ornaments, chip with such pre- 
cision and beauty the flint javelin, spear or arrow head ; could patiently 
work out with pebbles the fine specimens of stone hatchets and axes, 
which of themselves are works of art; could so beautifully sculpture 
their pipes and ornaments of stone with faithful and life-like repre- 
sentations of men, and other natural objects around them, and adorn 
their pottery with fanciful, zsthetic copies of natural objects, designs, 
or geometrical patterns, could not have lost, but must have advanced 
in such an art as the working in metals. I am inclined to the 
belief that if cast metals are traced to their possession, they came 
through barter or exchange with others more advanced than they. It 
may not be entirely out of place to remark that the student of American 
archeology, who studies the American pre-historic man through his 
works in stone, is entirely lost when he attempts to draw the line between 
stone implements of the Mound-builder and those of the modern Indian, 
except, perhaps, in the pipes, in the race-types of which, I think there isa 
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marked difference; the pipe of the Mound-builder being of two kinds, 
the one a small pipe with the bowl upon a curved platform which con- 
stitutes the mouth-piece, the other the animal form, like the frog, and 
other animal representations, heavy, and standing on a base, with a hole 
for the insertion of a stem, and of a form to be carricd about the person ; 
while the Indian pipe is almost invariably made for <n inserted stem. 

This difficulty in drawing the line, however, is not to be wondered 
at, if we reflect that a conquering race, which knew little or nothing of 
the works and weapons of the Mound-builder, would naturally adopt 
whatever they found was superior to their own, and if thcy could not 
themselves manufacture them, the conquered and amalgamated race 
would furnish the skilled workmen for their masters, and the new 
generations would grow up ina knowledge and use of th> arts of the 
race which had made the advance. In time the characteristics of the 
conquering race would predominate, and the mixed race deteriorate, 
until we would naturally expect a condition such as was found by the 
whites who discovered the New World. Is it not, too, an additional 
evidence in favor of my theory of their origin, that when America was 
discovered, the highest state of civilization among the North American 
savages was found in the central and southern part of the great valley 
and near the gulf? 

In their civilization they had the simplicity which belongs to a race 
in its infancy, and were probably behind the parent stock and their 
Aztec neighbors. I believe they were agriculturists, and little given to 
war except in defense of their homes, and thus were unable by nature 
and education to cope with the fierce red savage, who probably con- 
quered and succeeded them. That they communicated with each other 
at great distances there can be no doubt. Many evidences of this inter- 
communication exist in native copper tools and weapons found far from 
the parent mines, in the plates of mica, the lumps of galena, the ocean 
shells and many other substances not native to the locality where 
found, but hundreds of miles from the spot where nature placed them. 

One of the most striking instances of this fact which I know of 
came under my own observation. I have in my cabinet a circular orna- 
ment, perforated with two holes, some five and one-half inches in 
diameter, with another article curiously perforated at each end, which 
were found in a pre-historic grave on the island of Mackinaw, situated 
in the straits between Lakes Huron and Michigan. The first is made 
from the broad part, and the other from the central whorl of the great 
conch-shell of the Gulf of Mexico, a thousand miles distant from the 
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place of sepulture. Both had been highly polished, and when they had 
the pearly lustre of the fresh shell, must have made beautiful ornaments 
for the perhaps kingly wearer. I have also in my cabinet a carved 
stone totemic emblem or badge, found in DeKalb county, Indiana, which 
is almost a counterpart of the one figured in Schoolcraft (part second, 
plate 45, History of the Indian Tribes, Phila., 1852) as found in Wash- 
ington county, New York, eight hundred miles from mine. Just so in 
later days, the name of the Indian chief, Duluth, to whom was com- 
mitted a century ago the charge of the ill-fated heroine of the American 
revolution, Jane McCrea, whose sad story and fate are embalmed 
in history, song and romance, has reappeared as the name of a thriving 
town at the extreme western end of Lake Superior, thirteen hundred 
miles from the scene of the tragedy, and the name comes, I believe, 
from a local Indian tradition of a local Duluth. 

To the primitive man distances and time were not so tiresome or so 
pressing as to the civilized man of to-day. With few wants, and those 
wants easily supplied, to the roving character a journey of hundreds of 
miles could be accomplished without much fatigue or difficulty, and one 
fond of adventure and travel would be likely to carry for trade and 
barter such tools and ornaments as could be easily carried, and would 
most surely excite the admiration and desire of those who were igno- 
rant of such works. 

I doubt not that many instances could be cited by careful observers 
which would tend to verify the suggestions herein made; and I submit 
them in the spirit of investigation, not as proven facts, but as sug- 
gestions to invite the attention of others to an investigation of the 
theory of the origin of this strange race, whose remains are exciting 
the attention of the scientific world. 

R. S. ROBERTSON 


Note.—This paper was read before the second Congress of Americanists, which met at 
Luxembourg, where the theory suggested in it provoked some discussion and dissent, on the ground 
that all tradition and history indicate migrations from the north to the south. The point of my 
theory is overlooked, 7. ¢., that the Mound-builder passed away before tradition and history 
began for America, and that he withdrew before, or was overwhelmed by, the migration from the 
north, 

That all tradition and history of the modern Indian point to a migration from the north, or 
rather from the northwest, may be freely admitted, but that we possess any tradition or history 
that points to the origin of the Mound-builder may be safely denied. 











































BENEDICT ARNOLD AND HIS APOLOGIST 


The generous treatment of the Southern leaders in the late rebellion 
against the Government of the Union seems to have been misunder- 
stood. It was based upon a desire for reconciliation of people of the 
same blood, but contrary opinions, who had put their quarrels to the 
arbitrament of the sword. It isa perversion of the sentiment to base 
upon it a condonation of the crime of those who took part with the for- 
eign oppressor in the struggle for national existence and national inde- 
pendence. 

To what else can be ascribed the aggressive tone with regard to our 
revolutionary heroes which has marked a number of recent publica- 
tions? The cloak of apology is thrown aside, and toryism reveals 
itself in its most offensive form. The characters of the founders of our 
government, and of the brave men who established it, are maligned, 
their motives impugned, their acts misrepresented. 

And now an apologist has risen even for Benedict Arnold, who 
attempts to offset his treason by his patriotism; in a word, to vindicate 
him from the verdict of a century. 

Kapp, in his Life of Steuben, tells a story of a youth who begged 
his assistance. His name being asked, he said it was Arnold. The 
Baron was horrified that any one would own to the name, but recog- 
nizing on reflection that it was not the boy’s fault, he procured an act 
of legislature which changed the name, and left to him provision by will. 

Fortunately the old and honorable name of Arnold has been borne 
by too many worthy men, that the disgrace of one can drag it to 
the dust; and no motive of defence wus sufficient for the present 
apology. The words of the introduction, “‘ He was not so black as he 
has been painted,” is the key to the biographer’s intent. These chap- 
ters* are at once a palliation of his treachery and his apotheosis asa 
military hero; and the facts are appealed to. Unfortunately the facts 
are the other way. They have hitherto lain scattered through the pub- 
lished and unpublished literature of the country, no one seemingly 
caring to undertake the task of bringing them together. 

Mr. Arnold has reopened the verdict of a century upon the Traitor 
of the Revolution. If it result that the investigation which he courts 
show that Arnold was a villain of a deeper dye than is commonly sup- 
posed, he has only himself to thank. | 
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The character of man is usually homogeneous. Conversions of the 
Damascus order are justly held to be miracles. Search thoroughly the 
character of Arnold, and the traits which culminated in the crowning 
treachery will be found characteristic of every part of his career and 
of each epoch of his life. 

Arnold’s first exploit was running away from home and enlisting for 
the French war, Mr. Arnold says, at Hartford, but the advertisement 
for him as a deserter from the New York Regiment, which appeared in 
Weyman’s New York Gazette for May 21, 1759 (see Mag. Am. Hist., L., 
194), shows that he did not volunteer in one of the Connecticut regi- 
ments, but crossed the line to New York, where he was paid for enlist- 
ment. He was, therefore, not only a deserter, but a bounty jumper, to 
use an expressive modern phrase. Inthe New York advertisement he 
appears as a “ weaver,” but he seems to have had no settled occupation. 
He served an apprenticeship with a druggist in New Haven, where, 
if tradition be true, he learned the use of “apothecary stuff” to some 
purpose. He went out on one occasion as supercargo of a trading ves- 
sel, commanded by Youngs Ledyard of Groton. Captain Ledyard was 
administered to by Arnold, and died on the voyage, and to this day it 
is a tradition of the Ledyard family that Arnold poisoned him, and 
appropriated the funds of the venture. 

Of his reputation in New Haven, Colonel Tallmadge has left the 
strongest testimony in one of his letters to Mr. Sparks (Mag. Am. Hist., 
III., 754), in which he says that he met him while he (Tallmadge) was a 
member of Yale College, and was impressed by the belief that he was 
not a man of integrity. 

The terrible sufferings of the march to Quebec through the valleys 
of the Kennebec and the Chaudiére are well known. Mr. Arnold ranks 
it with the Anabasis of Xenophon or the crossing of the Alps by Na- 
poleon. lt was like these in the endurance and hardships of the men. 
It was unlike them in that it was through a country where there was no 
enemy, and that it was not marked either by foresight or prudence in 
executive management, organization or leadership. The assault on 
Quebec was a piece of Don Quixotism, as any one who has seen the 
ground of action must confess, necessary perhaps after the efforts and 
sufferings to reach that point, but hopeless from the beginning. Here 
Arnold received his first wound. His biographer cannot suppress his 
regret that the bullet had not killed him, a sentiment in which he will 
find cordial concurrence, though he may mingle more personal sorrow in 
his cup of grief than the world at large. His name might possibly, as is 
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suggested, have been associated with that of Wolfe and Montgomery, 
instead of keeping eternal companionship with that of the man who 
sold his master for thirty pieces of silver, save that the original went 
out and hanged himself, while his imitator let his confederate in his 
treason hang for him. 

While in command at Montreal he first publicly displayed his con- 
temptuous indifference to the wishes of Congress, and his utter disre- 
gard of any rule of conduct except his own love of lucre. The object 
of the Canada campaign was the deliverance, not the conquest, of 
Canada, and all the earlier movements, while Montgomery held com- 
mand, were conducted with a strict regard to all personal and private 
property. Regardless of Montgomery’s solemn engagement with the 
citizens of Montreal, Arnold, so soon as he found himself free from 
immediate control, began systematically to plunder the inhabitants, 
seizing large amounts of goods, without giving any account, and send- 
ing them to Ticonderoga. Followed closely by the owners, Arnold 
endeavored to shift the responsibility on a subordinate. A court of 
inquiry was raised, with whom Arnold quarreled, addressing them let- 
ters, written in a vein of characteristic impudence, from the conse- 
quence of which he was only saved by the interference of Gates, who, 
to use his own words, “ dictatorially” dissolved the court. With what 
ingratitude the favor of Gates was repaid by Arnold appears in the 
sequel. 

Gates intended him for the command of the flotilla he was organi- 
zing on Lake Champlain. The ill-matched naval battle which ensued 
between the poorly equipped, badly manned vessels of Arnold and the 
superior armament of Carleton forms an important chapter in the vol- 
ume; the fight was gallant, but the result was the total destruction of 
the American vessels. The judgment of Bancroft, who had all the au- 
thorities before him, that Arnold “ recklessly sacrificed his fleet without 
public benefit,” is just. Mr. Arnold offsets this with the expression of 
Marshall that “the fight did not dispirit the Americans nor diminish his 
(Arnold’s) reputation.” Mr. Arnold quotes the letters and orders of 
Gates, and includes a passage of praise from Dacre, a British officer, 
and bearer of dispatches, all of which appear in Force’s archives. We 
commend him to a perusal of the letter of Colonel, later Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Maxwell, of the Jersey line, written from Ticonderoga on the 2oth of 
Oct., 1776, ten days after the action, in which he uses these significant 
words: “ You must have heard that a few days ago we had a fine fleet 
and tolerably good army. General Arnold, our evil genius, to the North 
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has with a good deal of industry got us clear of all our fine fleet, only five 
of the most indifferent of them, and one row galley excepted.” This is 
very harsh judgment and is only quoted to show the distrust of Arnold by 
his companions, even at this period. Mr. Arnold’s account of the action, 
however, will not bear examination. Inthe disposition of his fleet Arnold 
showed his usual recklessness, and want of military judgment. Mr. 
Arnold says his rear was unapproachable, and his line extending across 
the channel he could be attacked in front only. On the contrary he 
left the main channel of the Lake free to the undisputed passage of the 
British, and exposed his rear. As Maxwell says he suffered “ himself to 
be surrounded between an island and the mainland.” That Arnold dis- 
played here as everywhere else personal bravery, is not questioned, 
but we are at a loss to find any evidence of military capacity. 

That the distrust of his contemporaries was not of his military ca- 
pacity alone appears in a letter of General Wayne of the 27th Septem- 
ber, 1780, in which he says that “he had the most despicable idea of 
him, both as a gentleman and a soldier, and that honour and true virtue 
were strangers to his soul; and however contradictory it might appear, 
that he never possessed either general fortitude or personal bravery, 
and that he rarely went in way of danger, but when stimulated with 
liquor, even to intoxication.” 

On the oth February, 1777, Congress elected five major-generals, 
each the junior of Arnold. This was naturally a deep grievance, and no 
doubt the seeds were there sown of his later treason, though it is worth 
notice that in a petition of Colonel John Brown fora court of inquiry 
upon General Arnold at Ticonderoga, which was referred by Gates to 
Congress, and by them dismissed, the last allegation against him was 
of a “treasonable attempt to make his escape with the navigation then 
at or near Ticonderoga to the enemy at St. Johns.” In reference to the 
action of Congress Mr. Arnold uses this extraordinary language: “To 
what extent his treatment by Congress is to be attributed to envy, 
jealousy or other unworthy motives, it is now perhaps impossible to 
determine.” Is it not more natural to believe that this admirable body 
of men were guided by motives no more unworthy than a distrust of 
Arnold ? 

It was only after the repeated requests of Washington that Con- 
gress consented to send Arnold to the northward, to which the fall of 
Ticonderoga and the invasion of Burgoyne attracted undivided 
attention. Joining Schuyler at Fort Edward, he learned that the ques- 
tion of rank had been decided against him in Congress by a formal 
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vote. Congress persisted in its distrust. Still the friend of Gates, with 
whom he was on terms of intimate confidential correspondence, the 
daily companion of Schuyler, and trusted by Washington, whose 
nature was unsuspicious and generous, he retained his command, and 
his conduct during this branch of the Saratoga campaign was faultless 
in every respect. Schuyler was soon after removed from command, 
and superseded by Gates. How Arnold repaid Gates for his friend- 
ship will now appear. The difference came to a head about the time of 
the first battle of Saratoga, that of Bemis heights, on the 19th Septem- 
ber, 1777. 

To this battle Mr. Arnold devotes a separate chapter. In this chap- 
ter, read by him as a paper before the New York Historical Society, 
the accuracy of Mr. Bancroft was questioned. Mr. Bancroft was 
present at the reading, but took no notice of the remarks. Later in a 
letter describing this lecture, which appeared in the New York Tribune, 
October 21, 187g, Mr. Arnold used these words: “ Mr. Bancroft took his 
seat on the stage, and I turned to him and complimented him as the 
‘Father of American History,’ and then went on to show, by the letters 
of Varick and Livingston, his mistakes, which I was sure he never would 
have made if he had ever read these letters! The audience evidently 
enjoyed the scene, and applauded repeatedly, and when I said ‘if 
Arnold had died of his wound received at the moment of his victory, 
neither Mr. Bancroft nor any other respectable historian would have 
denied to him the glory of the campaign, nor would have made the 
erroneous assertion that he was not in the field in the battle of the toth 
of September,’ the audience applauded heartily and generally. And 
when I concluded summing up by declaring that General Arnold was 
the hero of that campaign, and that to him was its success and the sur- 
render of Burgoyne largely due, they again applauded. Mr. Bancroft 
was kind enotgh to say he had ‘listened with great pleasure,’ but 
directly one of the officers whispered, ‘ He has not heard a single word 
you have said; the old gentleman is very deaf.’ I could only say: ‘I 
wish you had told me that an hour ago.’ But all went off well.” This 
is a graphic description of a not uncommon scene. The atmosphere of 
this ancient society, particularly on the platform, is of an unusually 
somnolent character, and this is not the first time that an appreciative 
audience has enjoyed the humorous scene of an_ enthusiastic 
orator making pointed allusions to a dignitary on the stage, who 
remained the while utterly placid under the gentle influence of sleep. 
Well do we remember a similar scene, when the late William Cullen 
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Bryant (one of the officers) presided at a meeting, and gave way to the 
same soothing influence. Towards the close of the lecture the rev. 
erend orator turned gracefully to Mr. Bryant, and quoted the well- 
known closing lines from Thanatopsis. The audience applauded—and 
so did the venerable Mr. Bryant, awakened by the sound. The audi- 
ence, to use the good stage word, “rose to him,” while the unconscious 
president continued to lead the applause (of himself). 

Somewhat similar was the scene Mr. Arnold describes so innocently. 
Fortunate for him perhaps that the “ Father of American History” was 
asleep in reality. He is not troubled with deafness, and Mr. Arnold 
deludes himself, if he supposes that he has “caught him napping,” jn 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. 

The conclusions of Mr. Bancroft have not been shaken by any fresh 
evidence that has been brought forward. The very letter that Mr. 
Arnold quotes, the insolent letter of Arnold to Gates, preserved in the 
N. Y. Historical Society, is conclusive evidence that while the division, 
which he claimed to be Ais (although he had never led it into action), 
was that chiefly engaged, Arnold did not lead them in person. ‘“ You 
desired me to send Colonel Morgan and the light infantry and support 
them ; I obeyed your orders, and before the action was over I found it 
necessary to send out the whole of my division to support the attack.” 
To send out is not to lead out. Moreover, the troops were put in at 
different hours during the day. 

But if any further evidence be needed, that of Robert R. Livingston, 
the brother of Major Henry B. Livingston, should suffice. In the appli- 
cation which he made to General Washington, on behalf of his brother, 
he could not have been misinformed on a matter which so immediately 
concerned his request. 

In a letter written 14th January, 1778, to General Washington, occurs 
the following passage: 

* * * “T take the liberty to enclose your excellency an extract 
from a letter to him [Major Livingston], written under General Arnold’s 
direction by a gentleman of his family, he being unable to hold the pen 
himself. After a warm recommendation of his conduct, both in camp 
and the field, and giving him and his regiment a full share of the honor 
of the battle of the 19th September, zz which General Arnold, not being 
present, speaks only from the reports of those who were, he adds: On the 7th 
of October the conduct of your corps fell more immediately under the 
inspection of General Arnold ; he thinks it but justice to you and them 
to observe that great part of our success on that day was owing to the 
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gallant part they acted in storming the enemy’s works, and the alertness 
and good order they observed in the pursuit.” 

Mr. Arnold further rests his argument on the statement of Marshall, 
in his Life of Washington, first editon, that “Arnold, with nine 
continental regiments and Morgan’s corps, was completely engaged 
with the whole right wing of the British army.” He does not seem to 
be aware that Marshall, in his revised edition, gives a different version 
of the movement of the 19th, in which he purposely omits the statement 
that Arnold was on the field. 

The letters of Major Livingston, quoted by Mr. Arnold, and of Major 
Varick, then serving as supernumerary aid to Arnold, contain no proof 
that Arnold was on the field, and there is still extant a circumstantial 
account of the action, written on the day of the battle by Major Varick 
to General Schuyler, which makes no mention of Arnold’s participation 
in the fight. Varick saw the action himself for an hour, having accom- 
panied Col. Morgan, but was sent back for reinforcements. He was at 
dinner at headquarters, and speaks of his resentment at some words 
which dropped from General Gates. It would be strange indeed if Arnold, 
of whom he speaks as one whom he would “cheerfully serve,” had been 
in the action that he should have passed his presence by unnoticed. 

The battle of the 19th September was, on the part of the Americans, 
essentially a soldiers’ battle. While Burgoyne led his men in person, 
exposing himself with great bravery, directing the movements of the 
British line, the Americans had no general officer in the field until the 
evening, when General Learned was ordered out. The battle was 
fought by the general concert and zealous co-operation of the corps en- 
gaged, and sustained more by individual courage than military disci- 
pline, as is shown by the loss of the militia in comparison with that of 
the regular troops. 

‘Mr. Arnold is of those who believe that the partial success of this 
day could have been converted into a decisive victory. The better 
opinion is that Gates wisely refused to take any action which would 
uncover the river road which Burgoyne hoped to force, and which was 
the only route by which his artillery could be moved to Albany. The 
purpose of Gates seems to be as incomprehensible to Mr. Arnold now, 
with the light of history, as to the young officers upon whose testimony 
he relies, and whose opinions, expressed before the plan of the campaign 
was developed, he accepts as a verdict on its general scope. The pur- 
pose of Gates was to hold fast to his position, decline all but necessary 
action until the troops he had ordered to “ fall in the rear or flank of 
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General Burgoyne ” had reached their assigned posts, and all possibility 
of retreat was cut off. 

“Such was the symmetrical plan which the genius of Gates devised 
and carried to complete conclusion. To him the laurels of Saratoga are 
justly due, and to ascribe the honor of this decisive campaign to Schuy- 
ler, or to style Arnold the hero of Saratoga, is simply absurd. 

That Arnold behaved with the most desperate recklessness in the 
second battle of Saratoga (on the 7th October) is nowhere disputed. 
That the source of his recklessness was patriotic ardor has been ques- 
tioned (Magazine, II1., 310,) by one who was evidently of the opinion of 
Wayne. 

From what source Mr. Arnold draws his circumstantial statement 
that Arnold rode a gray horse on the day of the 19th does not appear. 
He does not claim that the horse was shot under him in the battle, yet 
the General is found borrowing “a beautiful Spanish horse” from Major 
Lewis for the action of the 7th October. This animal was killed, and 
the compensation for it was the occasion of a piece of rascality on the 
part of Arnold in perfect harmony with his entire career. It is well 
told in Sparks’ Biography of Benedict Arnold. 

On this day Arnold went into action in violation of orders. His 
conduct inspired the troops, no doubt, but he showed no such general- 
ship as is claimed, and had the day resulted differently he would have 
been deservedly cashiered. He was severely wounded, and Gates, with 
his usual magnanimity, mentioned him in general orders in the highest 
terms. 

“This is not the place to defend Gates, the generous, accomplished 
gentleman, from the imputations cast on his nature, character and 
capacity in this volume. He was all that Arnold was not; high-toned, 
magnanimous, an accomplished officer and a gentleman; a patriot 
and not atraitor. Dying childless and without kindred in this country, 
the honor of his name has no personal defender; but the truth of 
history, like other truth, cannot be long perverted, and the spirit of 
modern investigation leaves no cause to doubt that the late repeated 
efforts to strip from the brow of Gates his well-earned laurels will 
arouse the attention of historic students, and result in the entire vindi- 
cation of this admirable and much abused character.» 

The domestic life of Arnold, and the temptations which his admission 
into the high-born, courtly society of Philadelphia led his ambitious 
spirit need not be noticed here. He was assigned to the com- 
mand of Philadelphia on the withdrawal of the British in 1778. As 
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usual he assumed authority not in the purview of his command, and 
embroiled himself with the President and Council of Pennsylvania. He 
was accused with trading with the enemy and other disreputable prac- 
tices; including that of consorting with persons disaffected to the cause 
of the country. Tried by court martial on these charges, he was 
acquitted of that of “ making purchases for his own benefit,” but repri- 
manded for his illegal acts and unwarrantable interference with the civil 
government. That he led a life of ostentatious splendor is notorious, 
and that it was maintained by continuous peculation there is little 
reason to doubt. Proof, other than that presented to the Council, is 
mentioned by Mr. Reed as still extant (Life of President Reed, II., 126). 
To Washington fell the duty of the reprimand. At the close of the 
noble paragraph in which he describes the profession of arms as the 
chastest of all, and therefore its honor to be most tenderly guarded, he 
generously promises the guilty, but still favored officer, that he would 
furnish him as far as in his power “ with opportunities of regaining the 
esteem ” of the country. E 

Is it difficult to predict the sequel? Will not the man who in turn 
has thus far betrayed each benefactor, turn also on the generous hand 
which is still held out to him? 

His wound giving him an excuse for a demand for a service which 
would not require activity, he sought the command of West Point, 
the key of the military position, with the purpose to betray his trust. 
He was not tempted ; he needed no tempters but his ambition and his 
avarice. 

Mr. Arnold has made much of Washington’s opinion of Arnold; he 
has offset it against the contempt and distrust of his companions in 
arms. Washington was not a man to lend a ready ear to other than 
open accusations ; the gossip of a camp rarely reached him. But it is not 
certain that he ever had any personal liking for Arnold, To Reed, of 
Pennsylvania, he wrote a line which refutes the idea that his “ opinion 
and confidence” in Arnold were “conveyed in terms of affection and 
approbation.” In answer to his biographer, Washington’s final opinion 
of him may well stand as the national verdict upon the traitor. 

“ Arnold’s conduct is so villainously perfidious that there are no 
terms that can describe the baseness of his heart. That overruling 
Providence which has so often and so remarkably interposed in our 
favour, never manifested itself more conspicuously than in the timely 
discovery of his horrid intention to surrender the post and guns of 
West Point into the hands of the enemy. * * * * The confidence 
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and folly which have marked the subsequent conduct of this man are of 
a piece with his villainy, and all three are perfect in their kind.” 
Against a man so utterly lost to all sense of honor it seems almost 
absurd to bring charges of smaller peccadilloes, but the whole truth 
may as well be told. 
Not satisfied with public defalcations and delinquencies, Arnold 
stooped even to defraud his subordinates. 

In the letter of General Wayne, which has been already referred to, 
he charged him with employing sutlers to retail public liquors for his 
private emolument, and furnishing his quarters with beds and other 
furniture by paying for them with pork, salt, flour, etc., drawn from the 
magazine. Nor, he goes on, “has he stopped here; he has descended 
much lower and defrauded the veteran soldier, who has bled for his 
country in many a well fought field during five. campaigns ; among 
others, an old sergeant of mine has felt his rapacity. By the industry 
of this man’s wife they had accumulated something handsome to support 
themselves in their advanced age, which coming to the knowledge of 
this cruel spoiler, he borrowed a iarge sum of money from the poor, 
credulous woman, and left her in the lurch. The dirty, dirty acts which 


he has been capable of committing beggar all description; and they are 
of such a nature as would cause the infernals to blush were they accused 


Pe it 


of the invention and execution of them. 

Nor is this accusation of honest General Wayne unsupported. In 
the Connecticut Gazette of December 12, 1780, may be seen a letter 
copied from the New Jersey Journal, of Sarah Warren, dated October 
25, 1780, complaining of Arnold as having borrowed from her in August 
of the same year, $22,000. Copies of the notes for $12,600, August 8, 
and $9,400, August 18, respectively, are printed with the letter. 

A part of the reward of the traitor was a command in the British 
forces. He was at once set about work in which the most unscrupulous 
of the British commanders hesitated to engage, and detached to Virginia 
on a plundering expedition, in which he acquitted himself with the hot 
zeal of the fresh convert. Here his peculating disposition had full 
swing, and he shipped large quantities of tobacco and other produce, 
which he robbed from the plantations of his countrymen, to the Havanas 
for sale for his own account. 

His last act in America was a fitting crown to his dishonorable 
career, and as before, plunder was again his object. A large quantity of 
public stores and private property was accumulated at New London. 
They were within reach of the enemy by a sudden stroke, with a com- 
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petent force led by a commander acquainted with the ground. Such 
was Arnold; a son of Connecticut and familiar with every inch of 
her coast. The inhabitants, too, had been his companions and friends. 
He eagerly undertook the service, and was the hero of the most dis- 
graceful act of the long war. New London was burned to the ground 
under his eyes and the British arms, polluted by his presence, were dis- 
graced by the murder of Col. Ledyard at Fort Groton by the British 
officer who led the attack ; a deliberate murder after surrender, Ledyard 
being run through the body with his own sword. 

Thus did Arnold, after betraying every trust and turning in base 
ingratitude upon every person who had befriended him, fitly close his 
career of infamy by the wanton parricidal destruction of that which 
every feeling of honor and humanity should have made sacred in his 
eyes. 

His career in Nova Scotia and England are of little general interest 
to American readers. How the Prince of Wales walked with him arm 
in arm, how he was received by the English nobility, are matters in 
which Americans have no concern. The standard of English morals at 
the period was a low one at the best, yet Arnold does not seem to have 
been a welcome guest in any circle of London society. 

Mr. Arnold entitles his volume “The Patriotism and Treason of 
Arnold,” and while admitting his ¢reason, calls upon us as a “ just and 
generous people to remember that he was a fafriot also.” But other 
arguments must be brought forward than are presented in support of 
this unwarranted statement. There is no evidence that the heart of 
Arnold ever beat with one patriotic thrill. 


JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 


* The Life of Benedict Arnold, his Patriotism and Treason. By Isaac N. Arnold. 8vo, pp. 
447. Janson, McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1880. 











THE CHEWS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Among the inhabitants of the great Pennsylvania city, classed by 
the epigramatic Dr. Holmes as “ the genealogical centre of the United 
States,” few have a longer line of American ancestry to revere than 
the Chews, worthy of note, in these days of downfall or destruct- 
iveness, for the unostentatious preservation (without entail) of the 
venerable mansion of their forefathers, as the family home. 

Although their genealogy dates back far beyond the revolutionary 
days in which Cliveden became historic as the strategic Chew’s House, 
whose massive granite walls, occupied by the British Lieutenant-Colonel 
Musgrave, turned the tide of victory against the Americans, at the 
battle of Germantown, the name of the builder of that house, Chief 
Justice Benjamin Chew (grandfather, great-grandfather and great-great- 
grandfather of its present dignified owner and happy occupants), stands 
forth in the family record, through his merit, attainment and oppor- 
tunity, as the eminent man of his race. He was born in Maryland at 
the family mansion on West River, November 29th, 1722, exactly one 
hundred years after his grandfather’s grandfather, John Chew—as re- 
corded in Hotten’s List of Emigrants to America—landed at Hogg’s 
Island, opposite Jamestown, in Virginia; John Chew in the Charitie, 
Sarah (his wife), and three servants, in the Seafloure, the following year. 

In a letter dated Montreal, September 28th, 1797, Joseph Chew gives 
to his cousin, Joseph Chew, of Connecticut, the following account of 
their ancestor, John Chew: He was settled in Virginia in 1643, “at 
which time Sir William Berkeley was Governor of that colony, and had 
a particular regard for him, as I find from some papers I have seen. 
The family afterwards removed to Maryland, from whence the Chews 
in that province and those in Philadelphia are descended.” The writer 
of this letter, being a Tory, became, after the revolution, a citizen of 
Montreal, and was in the Indian Bureau with Sir William Johnson. 
His name is among the signatures to the Indian treaty, now at Indepen- 
dence Hall. He wasa great-grandson of Joseph, second son of John and 
Sarah Chew, whose grandson, Thomas Chew, married a daughter of 
Colonel James Taylor of Virginia, and lived in that province. Alice 
Chew, a daughter of this union, married her cousin, Zachary Taylor, 
and settled in Kentucky. Her grandson, General Zachary Taylor, was 
the distinguished soldier of the Florida and Mexican wars, and President 
of the United States. Another daughter of Colonel James Taylor 
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married Ambrose Madison, and was the grandmother of President 
Madison. John Chew, the founder of the family in America, is said 
to have been a cadet of the Chews of Chewton, in Somersetshire, 
England. 

He is styled in a Virginia land-grant of the year 1623, John Chew, 
merchant. Neill’s history of the Virginia Company of London contains 
a curious petition of the General Assembly of the company, in the year 
1622, that the people should not be again placed “under the crewell 
yoke” of Sir Thomas C. Smith’s government. In the list of signatures 
the name of John Chew follows that of John Ute, who came over from 
England about the same time as the Chews in the “ Francis Bona- 
ventura,” and probably accompanied them to Maryland, as the will of 
one of their descendants, John Chew, batchelor, bequeaths, in 1696, to 
“Mary Utie, widdow, Baltimore County, one dozen calves’ leather 
chairs, and four pounds sterling of money.” 

In the Land Office Records of Virginia is a quaint old deed of the 
year 1624, headed “ By the Governt & Capt-Generll of Virginia for Mr 
Chew—To all those to whom these Presents shall come greeting in our 
Lord God everlasting know ye that I—Sir Francis Wyatt, Lt Gouvernre 
& Capt-Generll of Virginia, doe with consent of the Counsell of State, 
give & grant to John Chew heirs & assignsetc . . . . . Signed 
with my hand & the great Seale of the Colony at James City, the four- 
teenth wi of August, in the yearres of the Reigne E Souvereigne Lord 
James of Angt the foure and twentieth, and Scot fifty eight yearres.’ 

John Chew’s name appears as Burgess from Jamestown and in the 
Upper House of Assembly from 1623 until 1643, when (notwithstanding 
letters from Governor Berkeley, dissuading him from the step) he re- 
moved with his family to Maryland, in which province they received 
large grants of land, which are yet to be seen in the records of Annap- 
olis, as well as the purchase of 500 acres of land for ‘5000 lbs. of To- 
bacco.” 

Inthe Maryland upper House Journal of 1659 John Chew’s eldest son 
is recorded as “‘ Samuel Chew, Gent.,” in the House of Burgesses, and in 
Liber C. D of Chancery Records, folio 11, “ Samuel Chew, Esq.,” i 
sworn, December 17, 1669, one of the Justices of the Chancery and Pro. 
vincial Courts. March 15, 1670, a land-writ is issued “unto his Lord- 
ship’s trusty and well-beloved Sam’! Chew, Esq.,” by the Lord Proprie- 
tary ; and his name appears in both Houses of Assembly until 1676, the 
year of his death. 

He styles himself Samuel Chew of Herrington in his will (said to be 
a holograph), wherein, having bestowed the half of his landed estate 
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on his eldest son, he devised the remainder to his second and third sons, 
and his “Lots in the Town of Herrington” to the fourth. To his 
other children he gave only their respective shares of a large amount 
of personal property, consisting of negroes, “ Able-bodied Englishmen, 
and Hogsheads of Tobacco, done up in Casks,” ready for the market- 
He also bequeaths “Imprimis to my brother, Joseph Chewe my seale 
gold Ring, to be delivered unto him forthwith after my Decease by my 
Executrix.” This executrix was his wife Anne (Ayres) Chew, a prom- 
inent Quakeress, in whose tenets her children were brought up, and 
from whom are descended both the Chews of Maryland and the Chews 
of Pennsylvania. Her fifth son, Benjamin, married Elizabeth Benson, 
and died at an early age, leaving one son, Dr. Samuel Chew of Maid- 
stone (an estate near Annapolis), who, after the death of his first wife, 
Mary Galloway, removed with his second wife, also a Mary Galloway 
(widow of Richard Galloway) to Dover on the Delaware, and was cre. 
ated Chief Justice of those three lower counties of the Province of 
Pennsylvania now included in the State of Delaware. He thus became 
the first of the Chews of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Samuel Chew was the father of Benjamin Chew, the illustrious 
Chief Justice, and his equal in mental vigor, as is shown in his speech 
to the Grand Jury on the Lawfulness of Self-defence against an armed 
enemy, which severed his connection with the Quakers. This speech 
was printed at the request of the Grand Inquest of the County of New- 
castle, as being “ very worthy the Consideration of the Publick.” It is 
a model of forcible reasoning, but extracts from it are unnecessary here, 
as it was twice published by Franklin. The arguments were unanswer- 
able, and gave great offense to the Quakers, who, being in the majority 
in the Assembly of Pennsylvania, had rejected the Governor's recom- 
mendation to put the Province “ into a posture of defence upon account 
of our war with Spain.” The Assembly of the lower counties, however, 
where the Quakers were in the minority, passed a militia law, with pro- 
vision for arms, ammunition, etc., which the Quakers endeavored to frus- 
trate by declaring it contrary to their Charter of Privileges. Chief 
Justice Samuel Chew, though a Quaker, took occasion in his speech to 
the Grand Jury to sustain the law with his argument and opinion, for 
which the Quakers expelled him from their community. 

An answer to this from the pen of the indignant Judge appears ina 
leading gazette of that day. After setting forth that nothing is more 
generally professed among Protestants than charity and “ Toleration,” 
he points out that new sects “are all able clearly to prove that matters 
of Judgment & Opinion not being under the power & Direction of the 
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Will, ought to be Left free & unmolested to all men. But once installed 
& confirmed, we too often find that those very People, who have con- 
tended for Liberty of Conscience & Universal Toleration, soon become 
more Clear Sighted, & plainly discover the necessity for Uniformity in 
matters of Religion.” The people called Quakers he asserts to be a 
“remarkable & surprising instance of this Spirit of Peace & Charity 
maintained as long as they had occasion for it; that is, so long as they 
were oppressed & persecuted. . . . . Butin process of Time, having 
grown Rich & powerfull, they extend their Jurisdiction, & carry their 
Claim so high, as for differences even concerning Speculative matters, 
to Exclude persons from their Society, with hard names & other marks 
of Bitterness worthy the Pope himself. . . . . . Their Bulls of 
Excommunication as full-fraught with Fire & Brimstone & other Church 
Artillery as those even of the Pope of Rome!” 

Nor did Dr. Chew fail to denounce their proceeding from the bench 
in a second speech to the Grand Jury, saying: “I am, Gentlemen (how- 
ever unworthy the honour), by. the Authority of his Majesty’s com- 
mission, constituted Chief Justice of this Government, which gives me 
a Right to sit in this Place. And in November last, at a Court of Oyer 
and Terminer held here, I did, according to Custom and the Duty of 
my Office, deliver from the Bench, as the Act of the Court, a Speech to 
the Grand Jury, calculated to the best of our Judgments to the Occasion 
of the Times, his Majesty’s Service and the Good of the Publick. . 

I take it we were accountable to his Majesty alone, and subject to no 
other control than the Laws of the Land. . . . . . But I am mis- 
taken it seems, & am accountable for what I shall transact in the King’s 
Courts to a paltry Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, that calls itself a Monthly 
Meeting. Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in Askalon/ . 2. 1... 
Is it not extraordinary that these People . . . . . should here, 
where, by a singular Instance of Favour, they have been admitted to 
an Equality with their Fellow Subjects, . . . . . act a Part, 
which, if it could have been foreseen, would justly have excluded them 
from all Civil offices, and left them upon the same Footing with their 
Brethren in other Places. . . . . . It was for want of a timely 
Check to such Beginnings as these that the Church of Rome extended 
by Degrees her wide Dominion, & usurped such an enormous Power 
over the Christian World as to be able to govern it with an arbitrary 
sway .. . . . And tho’ the Constitution of Hxgland was the best 
calculated for Freedom and human Happiness of any Government in 
the known world, it was not able to stem the Torrent of that Church 
Power, that, like a whirlpool, drew all things into its vortex. . . . . 
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After what has been said to you in general, Gentlemen, | hope | have no 
need to say much for to excite you to a resolute and faithful discharge 
of your Duty, . . . . . The Oath and Affirmation you have now 
severally taken exact of you Diligence and Impartiality. The Laws of 
the Land are to guide you in the Course of your Enquiries for the 
Good of your Country. If, therefore, you pay a proper Regard to 
them, you will be in no Danger from Tamperings, or private Influences 
of any kind, but will be Proof, not only against the attempts of Reli- 
gious Societies, but against all other Combinations of artful men to turn 
you aside from your Duty.” 
A local poet of the time celebrates the event in verse, beginning thus: 
“ Immortal Chew first set our Quakers right. 
He made it plain they might resist and fight, 
And gravest Dons agreed to what he said, 


And freely gave their cash for the king’s aid, 
For war successful, or for peace and trade.” 


Seven of Judge Chew's children died in infancy. His daughters 
Elizabeth and Ann married Colonel Tilghman of Wye and Samuel Gal- 
loway. His son Samuel (Chew) was for many years Attorney General 


of the Colony, and Judge of the Supreme Court of the State of Dela- 
ware, but left no descendants, and John died a bachelor. Benjamin, 
who became Chief Justice, was the eldest of Judge Samuel Chew's 
sons. He studied law under Andrew Hamilton of Philadelphia, and at 
the Inner Temple, London. His first wife, who was also a Mary Gal- 
loway, died in 1755, leaving daughters only, one of whom married 
Edward Tilghman of Philadelphia, a distinguished lawyer. Mary (the 
eldest) married Alexander Wilcocks, and was the mother of Benjamin 
Wilcocks, and of Mary and Ann, wives of Charles Jared Ingersoll and 
Joseph Reed Ingersoll (Minister to Great Britain). 

A member of the Provincial Council, Attorney General of Pennsyl- 
vania fourteen years, and Recorder of the city of Philadelphia twenty 
years, Mr. Benjamin Chew was appointed in 1765 Register General of 
Wills, and in 1774 Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
though soon displaced by the events of the Revolution. He and his 
half-brother, John Chew, however, were among the signers of the 
strongly worded “ Non-Importation Agreement,” which is a sufficient 
refutation of his supposed sympathy with the supporters of the Crown. 
There is also an interesting anecdote, given in Westcott’s Historic Man- 
sions of Philadelphia, of Chief Justice Chew’s last charge to the Grand 
Jury, on which occasion, having just defined the offense of high treason, 
Dr. John Cox, a juryman, pressed forward, and demanded in an exalted 
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voice, ‘‘ What then is to become of us, who are now opposing the arbi- 
trary power attempted to be exercised by the British Ministry?” The 
Chief Justice, who had only paused for a moment, immediately resumed 
his discourse: “Opposition by force of arms to the lawful authority of 
the King or his Ministers is high treason; but in the moment when the 
King or his Ministers shall exceed the Constitutional authority vested 
in them by the Constitution, submission to their mandate becomes trea- 
son.” It is added, that Dr. Cox and most of the Grand Jury immediately 
made a low bow to the Court. 

The Chief Justice, however, in common with other patriotic citizens, 
considered the attempt to set up an independent government rash and 
premature; and refusing to sign a parole, he and the late Proprietary, 
John Penn, were ordered to be sent as prisoners to Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, by Act of Congress, as “ disaffected officers of the Crown.” August 
13, 1777, the Reverend Dr. Ewing appeared before the Supreme Council 
of the State in Mr. Chew's behalf, and stated his willingness “ xozw to sign 
the Parole,” which had only been refused “ from a desire that the cause 
of the arrest might have been inserted in the warrant, . .... 
that it may not be supposed he stands charged with having committed 
any crime against the States, but that he is arrested as an officer under 
the late government.” This appeal was unsuccessful, but the place of 
exile was changed to Mr. Chew's own property, the Union Iron Works, 
near Burlington, New Jersey, for himself and Mr. Penn, while other 
influential citizens, the most of them Quakers, were banished to Virginia. 

In the spring of 1778 much discussion arose in Congress with regard 
to these arrests; and notwithstanding that President Wharton declared 
Mr. Penn and Mr. Chew to be adversaries, since “those who are not for 
us are against us,” Congress directed them to be conveyed without 
delay into the State of Pennsylvania, and there discharged from their 
parole. It was during Mr. Chew’s enforced sojourn at Union Forges 
that his country seat, “Cliveden,” was turned by the British into a 
temporary fortification, which proved strong enough to check the 
advance of Washington's victorious troops, before whom the British 
were flying in disorder, at the battle of Germantown. In Johnson's 
Life of Greene he speaks of the “impenetrable thickness of the walls,” 
and General Wilkinson in his Memoir says: “The artillery seems to 
have made no impression on the walls of the house, a few slight inden- 
tures only being observable, except from one stroke in the rear, which 
started the wall.” 

Historians generally lay the blame of the American defeat upon this 
delay in front of Chew's House, and the blame of the delay upon Gen- 
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eral Knox, who argued the unmilitariness of leaving an unreduced for- 
tification in the rear. Colonel Pickering claims for himself the credit 
ot having earnestly opposed the movement, asserting that General 
Joseph Reed—to whom Gordon ascribes it—was not in the army at that 
date. Mr. William B. Reed confirms the truth of this in his Life of 
President Reed, but states that his father was at that time serving as a 
volunteer, although he does not say whether he took part in the battle 
of Germantown or not. The point has been rendered still more obscure 
by the fact that a portrait of General Reed represented him in the 
midst of the battle; yet, for some unexplained reason, the representa- 
tion of the battle has been cut away from the portrait of the hero, and 
thus only the portrait has been preserved by his family. 

Chastellux, in his Travels in America, describes a romantic and 
daring exploit of Colonel Laurens and the Chevalier Mauduit-Duplessis 
during the siege of Chew’s House. The Chevalier, who was in com- 
mand of the artillery, proposed to Laurens that they should “get some 
straw and hay from a barn to set fire to the principal door, . . . but 
it isscarcely credible that of these two noble adventurous youths one (Du- 
plessis) should be at present on his way to France, and the other (Lau- 
rens) in good health at Newport.” They not only succeeded in reaching 
the house, but de Mauduit actually forced his way into it through a 
window, where he was met by a British officer, who, “ pistol in hand, 
desired him to surrender,” when another rushed into the room, and 
“fired a musket shot, which killed, not M. de Mauduit, but the officer 
who wished to take him.” The difficulty was to retire, for none had fol- 
lowed them, and it would have been ridiculous to return running. “ M. 
de Mauduit, like a true Frenchman, chose rather to expose himself to 
death than ridicule; but the balls respected our prejudices. He re- 
turned safe and sound, and Mr. Laurens, who was in no greater haste 
than he, escaped with a slight wound in his shoulder.” 

The owners of Cliveden have been careful not to destroy the traces 
of this memorable siege, and have preserved the ancient appearance of 
the house, which shows no marks of decay in.its substantial walls of 
hewn granite, its wooden carvings and mouldings, its well-kept grounds 
and magnificent old trees. The sides of the quadrangle in the rear of the 
building (used as kitchen and laundry) are of much older date than the 
principal mansion, built by Chief Justice Chew in 1763. The curious 
old well, of which a drawing illustrates this article, is built in the back 
wall of the kitchen, and so arranged that, in case of attack or siege from 
Indians, it could be closed up with outside doors, and the water drawn 
from inside the house. The heavy cornices, dormer windows and pedi- 
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ments on the roof are very ornamental. The vestibule or hall is wide 
and handsome, and the two large pillars suppo 


broad stairway add a picturesque effect. A year or two after the battle 
of Germantown Cliveden was sold. The Duke de la Rochefaucauld- 
Liancourt, in his Travels in the United States, says that Blair McClen- 
ahan bought it from Mr. Chew for about $9,000, and sold it back to him 
(eighteen years afterwards) for about $25,000, no improvements having 
been added. 

Preserved among other family documents at Cliveden is “The Re- 
port of the Commissioners” (one of several originals) in the settlement 
of the famous boundary called Mason and Dixon’s line. It has descended 
to its present owner, Mr. Samuel Chew, from his great-grandfather, 
Chief Justice Benjamin Chew, who, with Messrs. Allen, Ewing, Ship- 
pen and Willing, acted for the Penns in the settlement. 

Benjamin Chew was appointed President of the High Court of 
Errors and Appeal, when it was organized in 1791. This appointment, 
coming so soon after the close of the war, was not only a tribute to his 
ability and standing, but a vindication of his patriotism, which had fallen 
under suspicion, partly from his attempted attitude of neutrality, and 
partly from the welcome given by his gay and fashionable daughters to 
the British officers of Clinton’s command. Of these, the unfortunate 
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Major André was sufficiently attracted by the charms of Margaret 
Chew—styled Peggy in the quaint nomenclature of the day—to select 
her for his Lady of the Blended Rose in the famous Mischianza Tour- 


ney and Féte, and to address her a farewell, touching in its unconscious- 
ness of his impending fate. 


“Tf at the close of war and strife 

My destiny once more 

Should in the various paths of life 
Conduct me to this shore ; 

Should British banners guard the land, 
And faction be restrained, 

And Cliveden’s mansion peaceful stand, 
No more with blood be stained ; 

Say wilt thou then receive again, 
And welcome to thy sight, 

The youth who bids with stifled pain 
His sad farewell to-night?” 


Margaret was the eldest of Mr. Chew’s bevy of fair daughters 
by his second wife, Elizabeth Oswald. She married Colonel John 
Eager Howard of Maryland. The Howard family possess an account 


of the Mischianza, written for her by André, and adorned with a sup- 


on) 
at 
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posed portrait of himself, sketched in water colors, of which a copy is 
given here. One of those curious discrepancies so often seen in authentic 
relics, and which really prove their genuineness, occurs in this sketch. 
The Knight is in the dress of the Wizte Knights, of whom André was one 
—the Knight’s lineaments resemble his—but on the shield carried before 
him by his Squire is blazoned the motto and device of Captain Watson, 
the Chief of the Black Knights—“ Love and Glory,” with a heart and a 
wreath of laurel, instead of André’s own device of game-cocks fighting, 
with the terse motto, “ No rival!” In the absence of all clue, the sup- 
position may be hazarded that “ Love and Glory” was possibly yielded 
by André to Captain Watson, and he chose to resume his first choice 
in preparing the memento for Miss Chew. This memento is “humbly 
inscribed to Miss Peggy Chew by Her most devoted Knight and Ser- 
vant, J. A., Knt. Bd. Re.—Philadelphia, June 2d, 1778.” The cover is 
ornamented with pink tracings of the same laurel wreath as is on the 
shield, inclosing the initials “ P. C.” 

A letter, written by Miss Peggy Chew while on a visit to Lans- 
down—the Penn country seat—after the evacuation of Philadelphia by 
the British, confesses the regret felt by these unpatriotic ladies for the 


gay “train” who had so enlivened their circle. She writes of 


“passing over again in imagination those happy scenes, . . . . . and 
though there were some dark moments, yet there were other gay ones, that ina 
great degree compensated for them, and perhaps gave us a high relish for pleasure, 
when it was within our grasp. What is life, in short, but one continued scene of 
pain & pleasure, varied and chequered with black spots, like the chess-board, only 
to set the fair ones in a purer light? What a three months have we spent since 
the exit of the gay train that was so pleasing last winter— A state of torpid 
existence has been ours since they left us. . . . . Theday or two after I 
came out Mr. John Penn and a Mr. Vernon arrived from England. 

Mr. P. will require some further study of his character to decide even on a pre- 
possession, as he is the most timidly diffident young man I ever saw, as much so 
as a blushing virgin upon her first advance into the world. I have discovered him 
to be fond of poetry, nay, forms a stanza now and then in different languages, 
which evinces his having cultivated that good sense. He is good looking, but not 
so easy in his manners as Vernon, his friend. American ease of manners may 
impart a small degree to him. As I have chatted so freely about former scenes 
with B. B. and Nancy T., don’t, however, my dear, betray to anybody what I have 
said of these gentlemen. What a mixture of people have I lately seen! I like 
to have something to say to all. It is only a few weeks since the agreeable 
Michaelis left us, and here are new objects to engage our attention— _ I suppose 
there will be a vast number of strangers among us this winter-—- The societies 
will be improved by the addition, as there are so few gentlemen in proportion to 
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the ladies. How I would harangue if I were with you! My heaven—I seem as 
if I had a thousand, and yet a thousand things to say, but, alas! my time is 
short—” 

In another letter, dated “ Philadelphia, June 23, 1784,” Miss Chew 
gives a lively description of certain bridal scenes, in which she acted 
as bridesmaid to a friend who marries a Frenchman: 


“ Every thing that was possible to dispense with in the form of the ceremony 
was omitted, on account of the Bride being a Protestant. Molly Swift is the other 
Bridesmaid. Mr. Harrison & Mr. Terrasson, a frenchman, the others— We all 
accompanied the Bride & her intended from her Father’s to the Minister’s parlour, 
where the Abbé was ready to receive us, & as soon as we entered he performed 
the ceremony, which cheated the company who were in the great room of at least 
half it; before they could get in we were almost taking our departure ; for, to 
spare her feelings in receiving the congratulations of a vast crowd, we turned off 
as soon as she was Madam—and retired to her Father’s again. The three days’ 
entertainments were dinners, which, tho’ I dislike them in general, went off sur- 
prising well. What contributed greatly to my satisfaction was being gratified by 
having a table in the adjoining coolest room for the Bridesmaids, to which many 
gentlemen followed, for the sake of Ease and Air, &,I flatter ourselves, for the 
sake of ourcompany also. Govr Morris kept us in a continual smile (I dare not say 
laughter for the world, but you may admit it inthe back room). Next day Walker 
kept up the spirit of the Table with great eclat. This is the Tea table week, my 
dear. But I suspect the latter part of it will be rather tranquil, as a great many 
gentlemen are going away to-day & to-morrow. The Ministers Ternant & Otto 
are gone this day on board at Cheston. I don’t recollect wether you knew Ter- 
nant; know, however, that he was a monstrous favorite of mine. I had a sincere 
respect for him, & am sorry to lose his acquaintance. Apropos of Frenchmen— 
I hear McMahon is married— They are a strange kind of people. Don’t you 
think they are, my dear friend— It was written from a friend of Ternant’s to 
him that it was soon to be—and I since hear he is actually married. 

I wish to describe several of our Beaux to you—our Hollander too, I want you 
to know him— Not the irresistible Hogendorp; he is gone, & what is worse, I 
never saw him ; but van Beschel, I mean. He improves upon nearer acquaintance 
—his mind opens with advantage— But Iam afraid to trust myself with char- 
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The Chew mansion in Third street, always the centre of a brilliant 
society, received in turn the members of the first Continental Congress, 
Washington, who held Mr. Chew in high esteem, Adams, the gay 
British officers, and accomplished foreigners who visited our land 
in those eventful days. Adams records its elegance in his diary, dilating 
upon the “turtle and flummery and Madeira” of the sumptuous din- 
ners. Mrs. Chew was distinguished for her urbanity and her beauty, 
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which, inherited by her children and their descendants, has become his- 
torical. Her daughter Harriet became the wife of Charles Carroll of 
Maryland, only son of Carroll of Carrollton, “the Signer;” her grand- 
son, John Lee Carroll, is the present Governor of Maryland. Two 
other of the lovely Misses Chew married—one an Englishman, Mr. 
Philips; the other, Mr. Micklin, and her daughter married Hon. George 
M. Dallas, Minister to Russia. Harriet was a great favorite. General 
Washington insisted upon having her charming company during his sit- 
tings for his portrait to Stuart, “to give his face,” he said, “a more agree- 
able expression.” 

There is a letter of Miss Franks, afterwards wife to Lieutenant- 
General Sir Henry Johnston, quoted in Griswold’s Republican Court, in 
which she draws an amusing parallel between the manners of the New 
York ladies of that era and the Philadelphia belles; giving the prefer- 
ence to the latter, as being less complaisant to the gentlemen, yet more 
witty and entertaining; and mentioning “the Chews” as girls who 
could entertain a drawing-room full of company, “without having 
recourse to games,” and with the brilliancy of their wit and conversa- 
tion alone. Nor did the daughters monopolize the family inheritance 
of beauty and distinction. Benjamin Chew, Junior, their only brother, 
is described by a biographer as “an elegant, accomplished, brave gen- 
tleman of polished manners, singular personal symmetry of form and 
feature, and great strength, . . . . . bestowing liberal charities, 
_ leading a blameless life of princely hospitality.” He mar- 
ried Miss Banning, a lady of large fortune, who outlived him many 
years. Like his father, he was a lawyer, as was also his eldest son, Ben- 
jamin Chew, who made a boast of his descent from a “ generation of 
lawyers.” This gentleman, though gifted with great abilities, yielded 
to the promptings of a haughty and eccentric temper, and wasted his 
life in lawsuits with his brothers and sisters, from whom, as his legiti- 
mate heirs, he finally diverted by willall of the family property, pic- 
tures, plate and papers that he could control. In his youth he served 
in the war of 1812. His eldest sister married the Hon. James Mason, 
who, with the Hon. John Slidell, became during the late civil war the 
occasion for the famous international case of arrest while proceeding in 
an English vessel on an embassy to England and France, from the Con- 
federate States Government. 

Of Mrs. Mason’s four younger brothers, Samuel was a prominent 
lawyer, noted for his irresistible humor and wit. John served gallantly 
in the navy under Commodores Gordon and Decatur, and was chosen 
bearer of dispatches after the victorious battle with the Algerines. He 
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was lost at sea in the sloop-of-war Epervia. William was Secretary of 
Legation to the American embassy to Russia; and after the return of 
Mr. Dallas, the Minister, Chargé d’ Affairs. All three died without heirs, 
leaving the sons of their brother Henry Banning Chew (who married a 
daughter of Gen. Ridgely of Hampton, Governor of Maryland in 1815, 
and resided on herestate of Epsom, adjoining Hampton,near Baltimore, 
Maryland ;) as the only representatives besides their aunt, Miss Anne 
Penn Chew, owner of Cliveden, of the name of the Chews of Pennsylvania. 
Charles, the eldest son of Henry Banning Chew, remained, with his 
family, at Epsom; but his sons Benjamin and Samuel returned to Penn- 
sylvania, and are living at Cliveden with their distinguished aunt, who 
worthily represents, in her own person and carriage, the family tradi- 
tions. Mr. Samuel Chew married the daughter of David S. Brown, of 
Philadelphia, and his children represent the ninth generation of Chews 
in America. Dr. Samuel C. Chew, of Baltimore, represents the elder 
branch, while the Hon. Benjamin Brooke Chew, still resides in the 
neighborhood of the old settlement, in Prince George County, Mary- 
land, of this notable family, which, in spite of the levelling power of 
republican institutions, the division of property, and the process of time, 
has retained its high standing from generation to generation, through a 
period of two hundred and fifty-seven years. 
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TRANSLATION 


DIARY 


OF A FRENCH OFFICER 
1781 
(Presumed to be that of Baron Cromot du Bourg, 
Aid to Rocnambeau.) 

From an unpublished Manuscript in the posses- 
sion of C. Fiske Harris, of 
Providence, R. I. 

Translated for the Magazine of American History 
JOURNAL FROM MY DEPARTURE FROM 
FRANCE 26 MARCH, 1781, UNTIL THE 
18 NOVEMBER OF THE SAME YEAR, 
WHEN THE ARMY UNDER THE ORDERS 
OF M. LE COMTE DE ROCHAMBEAU 

WENT INTO WINTER QUARTERS, 


MARCH 


March 26—27—We left Brest on the 
26th at four o’clock in the afternoon in 
company with the Emeraude and the 
Bellone which were to serve as our es- 
cort until we passed the Capes, but soon 
after sailing we lost sight of them; we 
had made on the 27th, at noon, the hour 
from which I shall hereafter count my 
day’s travel, a run of 49% leagues. 

March 27—28—The sea ran very high 
all day as well as during the night and 
we encountered some severe blows in 
one of which the main top-mast was 
broken; we made 80 leagues. 

Side note—A vessel was seen from the mast- 
head, 

March 28—29—Weather similar to 
that of yesterday ; the run, 64 leagues. 

Side Note—A vessel was seen ahead from the 
mast-head at 11 o’clock. 

March 29—30—During the day of the 
29th and all night the weather was very 
stormy, constant gales, hail and a high 
sea. On the morning of the 30, the 
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weather. cleared—the run during the 24 
hours, 35 leagues. 

Side Note.—Several vessels were seen. 

March 30—31—The sea was very 
high although the weather was fine ; the 
wind was ahead nearly all day—the run, 
26 leagues. 

Side Note-—<A vessel was seen from the mast- 
head. 

March 31—The weather fine and the 
sea calm; we met a Brig upon which 
we fired a cannon shot. She showed 
the Danish flag and came within hail— 
she said she was from Leghorn and had 
seen nothing for five days-—-we resumed 
our course and made in the 24 hours— 
54%3 leagues. 

Side Note—We saw a small Danish vessel. 


APRIL 

April 1—2—We had a fair wind from 
astern all day, and therefore made 7173 
leagues. 

April 3—4-—Variable winds during 
the day ; some squalls ; run of 30 leagues. 

April 4—5—A fair wind but not very 
strong—very fine weather—run 32 
leagues. 

April 5—6—Wind and weather varia- 
ble; run 24 leagues. 

April 6—7—High sea, very rough 
and bad weather; run, 42 leagues. 

April 7—8—Fine weather; the sea 
very rough; we labored much ; several 
very heavy blows; our run was 39% 
leagues, 

April 8—g—Winds varying contin- 
ually ; the sea high and very rough ; con- 
stant blows; we only made 10% leagues, 

April g—10—Contrary winds and 
swelling sea ; run 30% leagues. 

April to—11—Fine weather, the sea 
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smooth and calm, no wind; run 5274 
leagues. 

April 12—13—Weather, and winds 
variable; the sea very heavy; run 18 
leagues. 

April 13—14—Weather fine, the sea 
heavy and contrary winds on the 13. 
On the morning of the 14th better 
weather ; run 14 leagues. 

April 14—15—Weather fine and a 
clear sky, very light winds, some calms; 
run 18 leagues. 

April 15--16—The weather fine and 
the sea quite smooth. At daybreak on 
the 16th, we sighted a small vessel to 
which we gave chase; we soon came up 
with her and fired a cannon shot, hoist- 
ing our flag. She showed her own also 
which was likewise replied to by a can- 
non shot. This vessel was the Privateer 
Rower (Rover) of 12 guns which our 
frigate captured last year. She left New- 
port 13 days ago to carry to France the 
news of an engagement between M. Des- 
tcuches and Admiral Arbuthnot—the 
former having sent out the Eveillé, a ship 
of 64 guns, to intercept the reinforcements 
which the English were transporting to 
Arnold in Chesapeake Bay. The Eveillé 
was not able to join the first division, 
but arrived within the Capes; she met the 
Romulus of 44 guns escorting a convoy 
of 10 transports which she took with 
the ship. She sent the transports in to 
Philadelphia and took the Romulus to 
Newport where she was armed and in- 
creased the number of vessels under M, 
Destouches to 8, with which he went 
out on acruise toward the Chesapeake 
where he fell in with the English. There 
was a brisk engagement. The enemy 
were roughly handled although in supe- 
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rior force, their fleet numbering 10 ves- 
sels, of which one, the London, a three 
deck ship. One of our vessels, the Con- 
querant, was for a long time engaged by 
three and badly injured. The Rover 
left us toward nine o’clock and we con- 
tinued our course. The run in the 24 
hours was 37 leagues. 

Side Note-—We fell in with a vessel named 
the Rower (Rover) (this word means wanderer). 


We were allowed to send letters to France by this 
vessel but without date or position of the ship. 


April 16—17—Weather and sea calm. 
Run 7% leagues. 

April 17—18—The weather quite fine 
but a heavy swell. Run, 30 leagues. 

April 18—19—Very foggy, the sea 
very rough; run 28 leagues. 

April 19—2z0--The sea _ continued 
very rough, the weather dark and over 
cast ; the winds constantly variable ; 
some squalls; run 16 leagues. 

April 2o—21—The weather fine but 
the sea rough through the 2oth, and a 
part of the night. The morning of the 
21st almost a calm; the run 25% 
leagues. 

April 21—22—The weather fine and 
nearly always calm ; with the little wind 
we had, our run 12% leagues. 

April 22—23—A heavy swell. Run 
24 leagues. 

April 23—24—Weather similar to 
that of yesterday. Run 23 leagues. 

April 24—25—Several squalls, a 
heavy sea, more wind than the preceding 
days. Run 46% leagues. 

April 25—26—Fine weather day and 
night with a fresh breeze. Run 33 
leagues. 


Side Note.—A vessel seen from the mast- 
head. 





























April 26--27—The weather fine and 
a smooth sea during the 26th, but in the 
night and during the 27th a heavy sea, 
strong winds and a great deal of fog. 
Run 53% leagues. 

April 27—28—During the day of the 
27th the wind favorable, the night calm 
and very rainy, and the same on the 
morning of the 28th. Run 33 leagues. 

Side Note.—Several birds seen, sign that we 
are nearing land. 

April 28—29-——Very heavy weather, 
the sea very rough and every appearance 
of astorm until the morning of the 29th. 
We passed the night under jib sail; on 
the 29th the weather cleared, the wind 
was favorable and in the twenty-four 
hours our run 56 leagues. 

Side Note-—To be under jib sail is to take in 
all sail and let the ship drift. 

April 29—30—The finest weather 
possible. Run 45'/, leagues. 

April 30—1 May—The sea smooth 
but a heavy fog. Run 263% leagues. 

Side Note.-—We saw a great many birds. 

MAY 

May 1—2—The sea absolutely as 
smooth as oil, until two the morning a 
fair wind. Run 3734 leagues. 

May 2—3—The sea smooth, a fair 
wind at midnight ; sounded and found 
at 65 fathoms a bottom of whiteish gray 
sand, mixed with small black gravel ; we 
were on the St. George’s Banks at seven 
in the morning; on the same bank we 
found 86 fathoms; a great deal of fog, 
rain and thunder ; in the 24 hours the 
run 28% leagues. 

May 3—4—Heavy fog and rain. We 
sounded several times and found bottom 
at 60 and 120 fathoms. We caught 
some cod. There was thunder in the 
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night. The 4th in the morning we 
sounded and found at different times 
60, 80 and 140 fathoms ; heavy fog all 
the while till noon ; the run 16 leagues. 

May 4—5—A heavy swell and high 
wind. We found ourselves in the 
course of the day off Jeffrey’s bank 
which gave us 51 fathoms—at eleven at 
night 1oo—at daybreak we sighted 3 
vessels, Run 15 leagues. 


Side Note.—We saw three vessels. 


May 5—6—The 5th almost calm until 
5 or 6 o'clock in the evening ; at midnight 
we fell in with two vessels and beat to 
quarters. They kept us up all night 
and for some time within carinon shot, 
but seeing that they had no intention of 
attacking us we did not give chase, our 
orders being to reach our destination as 
rapidly as possible, and at half pas. 
eleven on the morning of the 6th land 
cried from the mast-head and at two 
o’clock was perfectly visible from the 
deck. At three o’clock when we were 
not more than 4 leagues from Boston, 
we saw~a small vessel upon which we 
fired a gun. She came alongside and 
served to pilot us to land. At five 
o’clock we entered the harbor of Boston 
to our great satisfaction and came to 
anchor. Run 27 leagues. 

Side Note-—To beat to quarters is the signal 
to prepare for action, 

The entrance to the port of Boston is very 
difficult for those not acquainted with it, because 
of the great number of islands and rocks through 
which the passage lies. 

The Frigate upon which I crossed 
carried a captain, a ship’s ensign, 
three auxiliary officers, a guard of 
marines and an auxiliary corps of vol- 
unteers. 
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I am not able to say what the service 
is on board of other of the King’s ships, 
but it seemed to me that the crew of 
this vessel, although governed with the 
greatest kindness, did its duty perfectly. 
Not a single man was punished on the 
passage; everything was in the best pos- 
sible order. There was also on this ves- 
sel a detachment of Infantry of 35 men 
commanded by an officer. The soldiers 
lived in perfect harmony with the sailors 
and not only did their own duty with ex- 
actness but even went aloft in the differ- 
ent manceuvres, a thing entirely outside 
of their own line of duty. Their posts 
assigned were to the service of the bat- 
teries and in the watch. 

The beat to quarters is about the same 
thing in the Navy as the Generale in the 
land service; it is always executed with 
the greatest promptness and in a very 
short time; according to the diligence 
with which this is done a vessel finds 
itself in proper condition for action. 

There were always one or two officers 
on watch during the passage which I 
made because besides the officers of the 
frigate we had on board three ship’s lieu- 
tenants in the suite of M. de Barras, 
who was on his way to take command 
of the fleet at Rhode Island. 

The entire crew seemed to me thor- 
oughly willing, perfectly disciplined, 
and, as far as I can judge, it seems tome 
that the sailor is more easily governed 
than the soldier on land. 

Side Note—To beat to quarters is to put aside 
every thing that can be in the way in action, to 
prepare the guns, each man going to his post. 
The deat to guarters is always given the moment 
a vessel is met, and often even at other times to 
accustom the crew to be prompt in case of sur- 

prise. 


The watch is a service of four hours, to which 
the officers of the navy are held. They pasg 
these four hours on deck, and are charged with 
the sailing of the ship during this pericd. They 
direct their course according to the orders of the 
captain of the ship. ; 


ARRIVAL IN AMERICA, 


May 7—In the morning I landed and 
my first care after having called 
upon the Consul of France, was to have 
him present me to the famous M. 
Hancock, Governor of Boston. In the 
evening I also saw Doctor Couper, 
(Cooper), a gentleman celebrated by the 
part he has had in the Revolution of this 
country. Not understanding English I 
was not able to form any opinion of their 
intellectual powers, but I hope if I have 
the opportunity to return to Boston when 
I know their language, to be able to judge 
for myself of what I have heard concern- 
ing these two men. 

During the day which I passed at 
Boston I saw as much of the town as [ 
could; it seemed to me extremely pretty. 
It is quite large, and shows that before 
the war it must have been a charming 
residence. It is in the best possible 
situation, bas a superb harbor, and from 
a high piece of ground called the Beacon, 
(Beacon Hill), there is one of the most 
beautiful views in the world. From it 
may be seen the position which General 
Washington took when he seized the town 
and forced the English to abandon the 
country. I should have much liked not 
to have been so in haste to reach New- 
port that I might have visited the dif- 
ferent posts occupied by the English 
and by Washington, who, according to 
what all the Bostonians say, showed his 
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military genius on this occasion. From 
what the inhabitants told me, and from 
what they showed me from the Beacon, 
(Beacon Hill,) this is the conclusion I 
formedconcerning this operation. Boston 
is a peninsula surrounded by a number 
of islands of considerable extent. The 
Bostonians were blockaded in their port 
by an English squadron and by the 
English army on the side where the 
town is connected with the main land. 
Washington found means to post his 
troops and a part of his artillery upon a 
height from which it overlooked and 
swept the harbor. This position was so 
favorable to him that the English con- 
sented to withdraw on condition that he 
would not fire upon their squadron. 
With a much inferior force he gained 
this advantage. 

The town seems to me but thinly set- 
tled, and the inhabitants in a state of 
great inaction; no workmen in the port, 
either from negligence or want of 
means, but this inaction leads me to fear 
its usual consequence—a_ complete 
decay. 

Side Note.—Mr. Hancock and Doctor Couper, 
(Cooper), brought about the revolution in this 
country. 

The beacon is on elevated ground upon which 
a very high pole is set, on the top of which 
is a beacon which is lighted in case of sur- 
prise, and at this signal all the militia of the 
country rally. 
distance. 

The town of Boston, like all English towns, 
is built of very small houses of brick or wood. 
They are extremely neat within. The inhabit- 
tants live absolutely in the English manner ; 
they seem to be excellent people and very affa- 
ble. I was extremely well received on the 
few visits that I was able to make. A great 
deal of tea is drank in the morning. The din- 
ner, which is generally at two o'clock, consists 


It can be seen from a very great 
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of a great quantity of meat. 
is eaten. 


Very little bread 
In the afternoon at five o’clock tea is 


again ‘aken, Madeira wine and punch, this cere- 
mony lasting until ten o’clock, when they go again 
to table and take a supper somewhat less consid- 
erable than the dinner. At each meal the cloth is 
removed, the dessert is served and fruit is 
brought. On the whole, the greatest part of the 
time is spent at table. 

May 8—I left Boston for Newport. I 
slept at a distance of 15 miles and 
found at the inn where I stopped the 
same neatness as in the town. ‘This 
is a habit of the country. Our inn- 
keeper was a captain, the several milita- 
ry grades being granted here to every 
rank of people. There are shoemakers 
who are Colonels ; it often happens that 
the Americans ask the French officers 
what their trade is in France. The 
country which I crossed in these 15 
miles is extremely wooded and very 
hilly. ‘The farms on the way are sur- 
rounded by walls of stones which are 
placed one on another, or wooden fences. 
There is a large extent of pasture land. 

Side Note——The country seemed to me great- 
ly to resemble that part of Normandy which is 
by the Bridge of d’Ouilly and at Condé on the 
Noireau. 

It is cut also by an infinite number of brooks 
and streams, 


May g—In the morning I left my 
resting place for Newport at a very early 
hour. The country seemed to me less 
wooded but as little improved as the 
town; as a whole it is not inhabited. 


The villages are immense. They are 


sume four or five miles in extent and 
even more and the houses scattered. I 
passed through Bristol which was for- 
merly quite a commercial town; that 
was before the war, for it has felt this 
scourge severely, 


When the English 
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withdrew they burned more than three- 
fourths of the houses and they have not 
yet been rebuilt. I at last crossed Bris- 
tol Ferry which separates Rhode Island 
from the Continent. The arm of the 
sea is about a mile wide. I am now ar- 
rived at Newport and propose to exam- 
ine the country with a little more care. 

Side Note-—Some of the villages appear to 
me to be from 15 to 20 miles long. 

I arrived at Newport the oth May, 1781, as I 
have just said, and my first care, after having 
performed the duties which my service required» 
was to study the country in which I found my- 
self. 

Khode Island is in its extreme length at most 
fifteen miles, and the widest part of the Island 
five. 

It must have been one of the most pleasing 
spots in the world before the war, since notwith- 
standing the disasters it has suffered, some of 
its houses destroyed, and all its woods cut down, 
the Island is still a charming residence. 

The Island is, very much cut 
that is all the land belonging to 
different proprietors is enclosed 
walls of stones piled one upon an- 
other or by wooden fences. There are 
some farms in which barley and other 
grains grow admirably. Great quantities 
of Turkey grain, otherwise called maize, 
are grown here. There are, as in Nor- 
mandy, extensive orchards and the 
country bears about the same fruits as 
those of France. If it were cultivated 
as our provinces are the productions 
would be much greater, the soil being 
very good and the grass superb. Itis 
cut by numerous small streams. The 
inhabitants are inactive and consequent- 
ly not laborious. 


up, 
the 
by 


Side Note.—The measure is here as well ason 
the Continent by miles as in England—three 
miles make a league. 
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There is very little game on the Island, some 
partridge rather larger than our own, some sea 
fowl and birds of passage, but there are neither 
hare or rabbits nor wild beasts. The birds differ 
alittle from our own—-part of the wings of the 
black bird is red. There is a kind of heron the 
plumage of which is tinged with various blue—a 
bird which is called the Widow, the body of 
which as well asthe breast is black, but the head 
of a very handsome yellow and a part of the 
wings of the same color. There are Cardinal 
birds of the same size as the black’bird but al- 
most entirely red. The crows are of a smaller 
kind than ours. 

There are cows, pigs and sheep precisely as in 
France. There are also numbers of geese and 
turkeys of the same kind as our own ; the horses 
are generally quite good although in less variety 
than I had supposed, the English having intro- 
duced their breed here as well as on the main 
land. They are extremely dear, a horse which 
would be worth 20 louis in France, will here 
bring 40 or 50 at least. Their great merit is in 
being excellent leapers, being early trained. 
They have all the gait which we term the 
amble, of which it is extremely difficult to break 
them. 

The coast of the Island abounds in fish. The 
cod is very abundant, some sturgeon, great 
quantities of mackerel, shad, black fish and 
many varieties of shell fish. 


I found the army in the best possible 
condition, very few sick and the troops 
in splendid order. 

The Island seemed to meto be so 
fortified that a landing was no way 
to be feared, at least if one should be 
made no ill result need be feared from 
it. 

Newport is the only town on the Is- 
land, there being besides but a few scat- 
tered buildings to which the name of 
farm houses is given. Three-fourths of 
these houses are small farms. 

There are but two streets of any conse- 
quence in the town, It is well built 


























and quite pretty ; it must be quite com- 
mercial and therefore much more pros- 
perous before the war. 

The Fort is to the south west of the 
town and of considerable size. The 
troops encamped last year in front of 
the town to the south west; the camp 
extends from the south east of the Town 
almost to the north of it. In front of 
the port to the south west of the town, a 
half a mile distant, is Goat Island, upon 
which there is a battery of eight pieces 
of twenty-four, which defend the en- 
trance to the Harbor; to the south 
west of Goat Island the Brenton bat- 
tery of twelve pieces of twenty-four 
and four twelve inch mortars, the 
fire of which that of - the 
vessels in the harbor. The Brenton 
battery is a half mile from Goat 
Island. 

About three quarters of a mile to the 
north west of Goat Island is the Battery 
of Rose Island of twenty pieces of thir- 
ty-six and four mortars of twelve inches 
upon which the right of the vessels 
rests ; it defends not only the entrance 
of the Harbor but reaches every thing 
that might pass it. 

The Battery of Brenton’s Point, of 
which I have just spoken, is about one 
and a quarter miles by sea to the south 
west of the town; all along the coast to the 
south west of Brenton’s point there are 
several guard posts and some redoubts 
which also defend the entrance to the 
Harbor. To the north west of the town 
is Coasters Island where there is a bat- 
tery of three pieces of cannon. It is 
about three quarters of a mile from the 
town and a quarter from the coast. 
This battery commands that part of the 


crosses 
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entrenched camp which lies to the north 
of its position. 

There are several Guard posts scat- 
tered along the coasts with Redoubts at 
the places where it would be possible 
for an enemy to land, so that should a 
descent be effected the smallness of 
the Island would allow of the troops 
being moved in a very short time to 
its centre, there to defend themselves, 
and they wouid there have the ad- 
vantage of the entrenched camp, from 
which it would be, by reason of its 
situation, extremely difficult to dislodge 
them. 

As for the Harbor, it seemed to me 
from the position of batteries and the 
range of fire of our Vessels that if they 
were attacked it would be absolutely 
impossible for the enemy to force an 
entrance. The Plan of this Island 
which I attach to this Journal will ena- 
ble my readers to judge of our position 
much better than from the imperfect 
account I give of it. 

May 16—The Count de Rochambeau 
learned that the English squadron had 
gone out from New York under the 
command of Arbuthnot. 

May 17 —It appeared before the 
channel about six leagues in the offing 
and came to anchor. It remained until 
the 26th, allowing the twenty-six trans- 
ports, ships which arrived from Boston, 
to come in on the 23d. During all this 


time we were in uncertainty as to 
whether our Squadron should go out or 
not, but the result of a Council of War, 
held on board of the Duc de Bourgoyne, 
at which M. de Rochambeau was pres- 
ent, was that it should remain in the 
Harbor. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE QUAKERS, THEIR 


RELIGION AND MODE OF LIFE 


Every one has some idea of the Anglican 
religion, and there are few who have not heard 
also of the Quakers. A large part of the town 
and even of the Island is inhabited by people of 
thissect. I have endeavored to inform myself 
concerning their customs ; here is what I have 
learned, 

They are people of extreme gravity in their 
dress as well as in their behavior, They are 
quiet, talk very laconically and are very frugal. 

The base of their religion consists in the fear 
of God and the love of their neighbor, 

It is also a matter of principle with them to 
take no part in war. They abhor all that may 
lead to the destruction of their brethren. 

For the same reason they refuse to take any 
part in the rejoicings for the success of a nation 
in war, 

By the same principle of love for their neigh- 
bor they will not suffer any slave in their com- 
munity, and the Quakers can hold no negroes, 
although there are few houses which have not 
one or more belonging to it according to its 
They even hold to be a duty to aid 
them. They will 
never make oath, saying that the oath is in the 


means, 
They are very charitable. 


heart of man and not in words, 

They also refuse to pay tithes, considering 
the demands made by the clergy as a usurpation 
which is not authorized by the Holy Writ. 

They meet in an edifice which they call their 
lemple, and there pass two consecutive hours 
in the most perfect silence, unless one or more 
of them believe themselves inspired, Then 
he upon whom grace is working rises, and tak- 
ing off his hat, gives way to his inspiration, and 
preaches to his brethren upon the subject with 
which he is so strongly penetrated. This dis- 
course sometimes lasts quite a long time, and it 
is easy to see from their countenance that there 
is passing, or that at least they believe there is 
passing within them, something extraordinary. 
Their sermons generally run upon the vanities 
of this world and their principles of religion, 
The women also speak when they feel them- 


There are sometimes meetings 


selves inspired, 
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without any sermon, but at others Grace works 
more efficaciously and there is a number of 


preachers, They are all very devout in their 


meetings, and for nothing in the world would 
they speak to one another, 
JUNE 

June g—The Vicomte de Noailles 
who visited Boston out of curiosity re- 
turned and announced to the General 
the arrival of the convoy which left 
France some days before I did, but 
which had been at sea 80 days while I 
was only out 40o—as I was about naked 
not having been able to bring anything 
with me on the Frigate, and as we were 
at the point of entering on the cam- 
paign, I asked permission of M. de 
Rochambeau to go to Boston to refit, 
which he gave me, and an hour after I 
started, I slept at Warren, quite a 
pretty little village not more than eigh- 
teen miles from Newport on the main 
land. Several little 
were built there before the war; there 


merchant vessels 


were some even which ‘had been begun 
but were left to rot. »I was received at 
the inn by the keeper, one Mr. Millers, 
who is an officer in the service of the 
Congress, and by his brother who last 
all 


These 


year commanded the militia of 


Rhode Island. two men are 
about a third larger than M. Beaujon. 
June 1o—T left Warren at four o'clock 
in the morning quite anxious to reach 
Boston, I can hardly express my as- 
tonishment at the change which I found 
in the places I had passed hardly six 
weeks before, the landscape which 
seemed to me frightful had put on anew 
garb, the leaves had opened in the in- 
terval, the roads were entirely repaired, 


it seemed to me absolutely that I was in 























The roads are almost 
acacia trees which 


another country. 
all bordered with 
were at this time in flowers and spread 
a charming perfume, so that it was easier 
forme to imagine myself walking ina 
garden than as leading a life of adven- 
ture two thousand leagues away from 
all to whom I am attached. As I went 
my way dreaming I found myself neara 
church, a very handsome temple, at 
which men and women were arriving 
fromallsides. My curiosity led me to tie 
my horse to a branch, and I went in, It 
was at Dagues.(?) ‘This temple was quite 
pretty for a place so small. The minis- 
ter who was preaching was quite young, 
and as far as I could judge, his discourse 
turned on the misfortune of this war, on 
the necessity of sustaining it, and he 
urged his hearers to pray to the Supreme 
being to bring it toan end. I started 
again on my journey and arrived in 
good season at Boston where I learned 
that the greater part of the fleet were 
anchored at three leagues from the en- 
trance of the channel, but that the Louis 
Auguste, on which my servant was with 
all my baggage, had two days before 
while anchored at the same _ place, been 
driven by a frightful gale to put to sea, 
and that nothing had been since heard 
of 
the 
fate. 
that I 
clothes. 
Side Note.--During this time one-half of the 


vessels of 
the 


her several other 
convoy which shared 
It was in this lovely situation 


in my bed 


or 
same 


wrapped myself 


troops, that is to say the Regiments of Bour- 
bonnois and Royal Deux+Ponts, left Newport 
for Providence. M. de Choisy remained at 
Newport with goo Infantry, 30 men from the 
artillery and 1000 of the militia of the country, 


The squadron also remained at Newport. 
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Temples or churches are the places of wor- 
ship of the country. 

June 11—Monday I spent a part of 
the day in going back and forth from my 
lodging to the Harbor and from the 
Harbor to my lodging in the hope of 
seeing the fleet come in, which, as I 
have said was anchored three leagues 
from the town, and of hearing some- 
thing of the vessel which interested me 
At last at six o’clock 
in the evening I saw not only the fleet 
come in but also the Louis Auguste, 
which had rejoined it in the morning. 

Side Note—The second division of the Army 


most particularly. 


composed of the Regiments of Soissonnois and 
Saintonge, left Newport the same day for 
Providence. 

On the arrival of the fleet, the Stanislas, the 
Diane and Dawoot (Davoust) were missing. 

June 12—My first care was to get my 
man from on board and look up my 
baggage. I found everything in good 
order. In the afternoon I took a stroll 
to Cambridge which is a little town 
three miles from Boston ; it is one of 
the prettiest places possible ; it is situ- 
ated on the bank of the river of Bos- 
ton in a charming place and its houses 
are perfectly beautiful. At one end of 
the town on a very extensive green, 
there is a college which takes the 
title of a university; itis one of the 
finest in America, ‘There are about one 
hundred and fifty scholars to whom 
Latin and Greek are taught. There 
is a library, which is both fine and 
extensive. This is a very interesting 
object in this country. 
a Museum of Physics filled with the 


There 


There is also 
and best instruments. 
is one of Natural History just be- 
gun in which there are already many 


finest 
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curious things, but which is not yet 
complete. I left Cambridge at half 
past seven in the evening delighted with 
what I had seen in a country still barbar- 
ous in its mannets and its slight cultiva- 
tions. The night caught me at a mile 
or so from the town, and I was not a lit- 
tle surprised to see the two meadows 
on the sides of the road I was riding 
upon covered with sparks of fire extend- 
ing from the surface of the ground to 
from five or six feet above. I at first as- 
cribed it to the extreme heat of the last 
five days, but I hardly knew what to 
think, when all at once I saw some 
which seemed to come out of the road 
upon which I was. I saw them even 
on the ground and all around me. I got 
down suddenly from my horse to pick 
up one of these sparks which seemed to 
me so extraordinary, and I could not 
have been more astonished by anything 
than I was at finding in my hand a sort 
of fly which threw out a great light ; this 
insect is in this country called the jre- 
fly. They produce precisely the same 
effect as the shining and burning worms 
in France, except that they are in- 
numerable. When I reached Boston I 
spoke of what I had seen and was as- 
sured that nothing was more common, 

Side Note—I have since seen them in many 
places. 

June 13—In the morning, before leav- 
ing Boston, I went five miles from the 
town to see a place which had been de- 
scribed to me as interesting. This is a 
little town called Miltown (Milton), 
where there is a paper factory of consid- 
erable extent and two chocolate mills. 
The river which moves them forms above 
a sort of cascade which is quite pretty. 


NOTES 


The view from the top of the hill is also 
fine. 

June 14—I left Boston, but before 
quitting this town which I may perhaps 
never be able to-see again, I desired to 
make the acquaintance and at the same 
time take my leave of the fair sex. 
Twice a week there is a ladies’ hall or 
school where the young ladies meet to 
dance from noon until two o’clock. I 
spent some moments there. I found the 
hall quite pretty, although the English 
on leaving the City had stolen or carried 
away some twenty mirrors which cer- 
tainly ornamented it. I found nearly 


all the women extremely handsome, but 
at the same time extremely awkward. 
It would be impossible to dance with 
less grace or to be worse dressed (al- 
though with a certain extravagance.) 


NOTES 

AN ANCIENT GOLD MEDAL. — The 
medal, of which impressions are given, 
was formerly the property of Maria 
Farmer, whose descent is as follows : 

1st, Jacob Leisler came to America in 
1660 from Amsterdam. Married in 
1663 Elsie Tymens, step-daughter of 
Govert Loockermans, and widow of Pe- 
ter Vandeveer, was hanged, 16th May, 
1691. 

2d. Mary Leisler, daughter of Jacob 
Leisler, baptized December 12, 1669. 
Married, 1st, February, 1690, Jacob 
Milbourne, Secretary to Jacob Leisler ; 
2d, May, 1699, Abraham Gouveneur, 
born 1671. 

3d. Maria Gouverneur, baptized July 
13, 1712, was the daughter of Abraham 
Gouverneur and Mary Leisler his wife. 














Inscription on Rim, 


Insig. Civi. Imperi, Novimag. The 
Insignia (or Arms) of the Imperial 
City of New Magdeburg (or of the 

New Imperial City) ? 


There is no date on either side of 
the Medal. 


Inscription on base of Monument. 


She married, rst, Henry Myer, Jr., son 
of Hendrick Myer and Wyntje Rhee, 
and, 2d, December 31, 1742, Jasper 
Farmer, merchant of New York. She 
died March, 1788, and was buried in 
Trinity Church, near the chancel, 
by the side of her deceased husband, 
Jasper Farmer. By her will, dated 
March 3, 1788, recorded in New York’s 
Surrogate’s office 18th March, 1788, Lib. 
40 of Wills, p. 96, she bequeaths the 
medal in the following words: “ Item— 
I give and bequeath unto Henry Rem- 
sen my large Gold Medal with the Im- 
perial Arms thereon.” 

st, Henry Remsen (here alluded to) 
was born April 5, 1736. He was of the 
firm of Henry Remsen, Jr., & Co., and 
was in business in Hanover Square, New 


York, in 1768. He died March 13,1792. 








Inscription on Rim, 


Termi. Posvis. Qvem. non. Trans- 


gredientvr. P.S. CIIII. 


“Thou hast set a bound that they 
Psalm CIV.” 


(gth verse, Ist paragraph.) 


Hic. pes. Imperii. 


““ may not pass over. 


2d, Henry Remsen, son of Henry 
Remsen, 1st, was born November 7, 
1762. He was Private Secretary to 
Thomas Jefferson and President of the 
Manhattan Co., New York, from 1808 
to 1826. He died February 18, 1843. 

3¢. William Remsen, son of Henry 
Remsen, 2d, was born in New York 
February 13, 1815. Mr. William Rem- 
sen states that the medal was given by 
his father to his, Henry’s, sister Caro- 
line Remsen, and by her given to him 
some thirty-five years ago. 

The inference from the above seems 
to be that this medal descended from, 
or was given by, Jacob Leisler to his 
grand-daughter, Mrs. Jasper Farmer, 
was bequeathed by her to Henry Rem- 
sen, and descended from him to its 
present owner, Mr. William Remsen, It 
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seems probable that the medal was 
struck to commemorate some event in 
the history of the city of Madgeburg, 
perhaps its destruction by Marshal 
Tilly in 1631, or perhaps the completion 
of the work on the Protestant religion, 
known as the Centuries of Magdebourg 


in 1559-74. 
October, 1879. 


Extracts from Will of Maria Farmer, 
deceased (will dated 3d March, 1788. 
Recorded in New York Surrogate’s Of- 
fice, 18th March, 1788, Lib. 40 of Wills, 
p- 96). 

Directs burial to be in Trinity Church, New 
York, near her deceased husband (Jasper Farm- 
er), Funeral to be conducted ‘‘ according to 
“the ancient Dutch Custom and mode, at- 
“tended by a genuine Dutch Minister (if there 
‘“‘is one in town); also by all the Ministers ef 
“the Church of England, also by the Pcv. Dr, 
“* Rogers and the assistant Minister of hischurch, 
“also by his Excellency the Minister of the 
“United Netherlands, also by the Governor of 
“this State and the Mayor of this City, and 
“‘also by Doctor Charlton, to all of whom I 
“‘ desire that Scarfs and Gloves may be given, 
“as well as to my Pall Bearers; and in order 
‘‘ that the procession may be conducted exactly 
“* conformable to the old Dutch Custom, I de- 
** sire that the directions of Ieronymus Van Al- 
‘ stine be taken, he being perfectly acquainted 
“with the Discipline and Usages of the Re- 
“‘ formed Dutch Church,” 

Legacies are given to ‘‘ My niece Hester 
“ Gouverneur, Daughter of my brother Nicholas 
‘*Gouveneur, decd.” To ‘‘the children of 
‘‘my’son Peter Farmer.” ‘‘Item—I give to 
** Peter Goelet my Pair of Silver Candlesticks, 
‘*Item—I give to Jacobus Lefferts, Esquire, 
‘my Ebony Tea Table. Item—I give to Thomas 
**Farmer my Silver Salver. Item—JZ give and 


HENRY REMSEN. 


“* bequeath unto Henry Remsen my large Gold 
“ Medal with the Imperial Arms thereon. Item— 
‘* T give and bequeath to my son Peter Farmer, 
‘son of my deceased husband, my Diamond 
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“ mourning ring, which I had made in memory 
‘* of his father, and 25£ in cash to purchase 
‘“* mourning suits for himself and wife. Item— 
“A christal ring to wife of Peter Farmer. 
“‘ Item—To Jasper Farmer, son of Peter Farm- 
“ er, my Silver Tankard marked M.G. Item— 
“To George Farmer my silver stand and Cas- 
“ters. Item—to Anne Farmer, Daughter of 
‘* Peter Farmer, two of my Gold stay Buckles. 
‘* Item—to Elizabeth Farmer, daughter of Peter 
‘* Farmer, my silver Milk Pot, shaped like a 
** cow. Item—To Samuel Farmer, son of Pe- 
‘*ter, my small Silver Tankard. Item—To 
“David Provost my silver Tea Kettle and 
“stand, Item,” &c. &c. &c. 


Peter Goelet, Jacobus Lefferts, Es- 
quire, and Gerard Walton of the City 
of New York, and Thomas Farmer of 
the State of New Jersey appointed Ex- 
ecutors. Thomas Farmer alone quali- 
fied. H.R. 





NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. — Dr. 
Edward Bartholomew Bancroft, an em- 
inent man of science, and a friend of 
Dr. Franklin, Silas Deane and other pa- 
triots of the Revolution, published, in 
1770, Lond., ‘The History of Charles 
Wentworth;” an exceedingly curious 
work in some respects. The following 
note is found in Vol. IIL, p. 54. 

New York. C. M.S. 


“T shall subjoin a fact to which I was 
myself an eye witness. At Colonel Bo- 
quet’s expedition against the Ohio In- 
dians, in 1764, when, by the conditions 
of peace, they were obliged to restore 
their captives, many among them con- 
sidered their return to their friends and 
countrymen as a new captivity; and not 
only parted from the savages with re- 
luctance, but with tears. The Shawanese 
found it necessary to bind several of 
their prisoners and force them to the 

















camp; and several women who had been 
delivered up afterwards found means to 
escape to the Indian town ; and others 
who could not effect this clung to their 
savage friends, refusing to part, and 
continued many days, making the bit- 
terest lamentations, and refusing all sus- 
tenance. Nor did the Indians in their 
turn discover less affection for their de- 
parting captives, whom they delivered 
up with the utmost reluctance and tor- 
rents of tears, visiting them daily during 
their stay in camp, and presenting them 
with corn, meat, skins, horses, and every- 
thing besides that they could possibly 
spare. ‘They also did more; they even 
solicited and obtained leave to accom- 
pany them on their return home with 
the army, and employed themselves in 
hunting and bringing provisions for them 
on the roads; and a young Indian of 
the Mingo tribe, having formed an at- 
tachment to a female captive belonging 
to Virginia, and been permitted to call 
her his wife, gave an instance of love 
that appears romantic; for against all 
remonstrances of the imminent danger 
of his approaching the frontiers of our 
colonies, he persisted in following her, 
at the risk of being murdered by the 
surviving relations of many unfortunate 
persons who had been scalped or capti- 
vated by the warriors of his nation. "Tis 
certain the ferocity of these savages is 
terrible in war ; but in peace their kind- 
ness and humanity are virtues worthy of 
imitation by those who glory in Chris- 
tianity and civilization, When either 
affection or caprice determines them te 
give life to a prisoner, they give every- 
thing which, in their opinion, belongs 
to it; he is at once incorporated with 
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them, and is in every respect treated like 
themselves ; the infants are adopted by 
some among them, and treated like chil- 
dren of their own body; and no woman 
thus saved is reserved from base motives, 
or her honor ever violated.” 





A NICARAGUA CANAL PROPOSED IN 
1586.—The following reference to a 
Nicaragua Canal is found in the fourth 
volume of “Purchas his Pilgrimes,” 
Book VII., Chapter XI., page 1,433. It 
is contained in “ Zhe Historie of Lopvez 
Vaz a@ Portugal [¢. ¢, a Portuguese] 
(taken by Capitaine W1THRINGTON, at the 
Riuer of Plate, Anno, 1586, with the 
Discourse about him” :) 

“T doe verily beleeue that if this 
Land were now the ancient Romans, or 
else the Zgyftians, they would surely 
make a channell from the end of this 
River de Carinas (which issueth from 
the Lake of Micaragua) to the South 
Sea, for that there is no more but foure 
leagues betweene the Sea and the Riuer, 
so that they might Trade to the Moluc- 
cas, and to the Coast of China, so would 
it be sooner and easier done then the 
long and troublesome Voyages of the 
Portugals, and sooner made, then to goe 
through the Straits of Magellan ; which 
is almost impossible to passe thorow.” 

Boston. SAMUEL A, GREEN, 





PoETRY OF THE REVOLUTION.—The 
following lines were picked up on the 
Mall (so called) in front of ‘Trinity 
Church-yard, New York, during the 
British occupation of the city in 1779, 
and excited strong feelings of resent- 
ment among the British officers. They 
were long afterwards found to have 
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been written by Miss Hannah Lawrence, 
afterwa~ds the wife of Jacob Schieffelin : 


On the purj:ose to which the Avenu adjoin- 
ing Trinity Chu.ch has of late been dedicated. 


This is the scene of gay resort, 

Here Vice and Folly hold their court, 
Here all the Martial band parade, 

To vanquish—some unguarded Maid. 
Here ambles many a dauntless chief 
Who can—oh great ! beyond belief, 
Who can—as sage Historians say, 
Defeat—whole bottles in array ! 


Heavens ! shall a mean, inglorious train, 
The mansions of our dead profane ? 

A herd of undistinguish’d things, 

That shrink beneath the power of Kings! 


Sons of the brave immortal band 
Who led fair Freedom to this land, 
Say—shall a lawless race presume 

To violate the sacred Tomb ? 

And calmly, you, the insult bear— 
Even wildest rage were virtue here. 
Shades of our Sires, indignant rise, 
Oh arm ! to vengeance, arm the skies. 
Oh rise ! for no degenerate son 

Bids impious blood the guilt atone, 
By thunder from the ethereal plains, 
Avenge your own dishonored Manes, 
And guardian lightnings flash around, 
And vindicate the hallow’d ground ! 


R. L. SCHIEFELIN, 


GENERAL JOHN HARDIN.—I take oc- 
casion to congratulate the Magazine up- 
on having such a brilliant contributor 
in Ellen Hardin Walworth. Her ar- 
ticle, “ The Battle of Buena Vista,” in 
December number, in my judgment, 
places her in the front rank of writers 


for a historical magazine. The circum- 


stantial accuracy, ornate style and flow- 
ing periods are a constant source of 
pleasure to the reader of her mono- 
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graph. Here is a little reminiscence of 
her grandfather, General John Hardin. 
I found it not long since in a semi-politi- 
cal letter from General Wilkinson. Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, familiarly known to all 
historical readers by his “ Memoirs,” was 
originally a Marylander. I believe, how- 
ever, he went to Philadelphia to pursue 
his studies,and there joined as a volunteer 
Col. William Thompson’s Pennsylvania 
rifle regiment, which entered the trench- 
es at Cambridge about August 9, 1775; 
soon taking rank as the first regiment of 
the Continental Line. Thompson was 
made a Brigadier on the 1st of March, 
1776, and ordered to Canada; and we 
next hear of Wilkinson’s energy in sav- 
ing Arnold’s command with de Haas’ 
Pennsylvania battalion from capture by 
Carleton. In January, 1777, General 
Washington appointed him Lieut.-Colo- 
nel of Col. Thomas Hartley’s additional 
regiment, which appointment, however, 
he resigned April 9, 1777, to accept po- 
sition as one of the Adjutant-Generals 
of Pennsylvania. The same astute and 
financially powerful clique at Philadel- 
phia, Robert Morris, Blair McClanachan, 
the Irvines, John, Matthew and Thomas, 
etc., that sent General John Armstrong, 
Sr., and his able brigade Major, Morgan 
Conner, to South Carolina to manage 
matters there, sent General James Wil- 
kinson, the Adjutant-General of Perin- 
sylvania, up to act as Adjutant for Gen- 
eral Gates, a further reason, by the way, 
why Pennsylvania shou!d have been in- 
cluded in Mr. Curtis’ roll-call of States 
at Saratoga. 

To come back, however, to General 
Hardin, the latter was First Lieutenant 
of Van Sucaringen’s Eighth Pennsyl- 




















vania, detailed into Morgan’s rifle com- 
mand. After the war in 1784 he ran for 
sheriff of Fayette county, and came out 
second best; the constitution at that 
time allowing the people to choose two 
for the office of sheriff, either of whom 
could be commissioned by the Council. 

Thereupon General Wilkinson writes 
to President Dickinson (after resigning 
his position as Brigadier and Adjutant- 
General) : 

“On the present return of the elec- 
tion for Fayette County Major John 
Hardin stands second for the Sher- 
iff’s office : permit me briefly to state to 
your Excellency this man’s merit with- 
out detracting from that of his competi- 
tor. Mr. Hardin served in the alert of 
the army under the Generals (then Col- 
onels) Morgan and Butler in the North- 
ern Campaign, 1777. His rank was that 
of a Lieutenant, and I can, as the Adju- 
tent General of the army under General 
Gates, assert that he was exposed to 
more danger, encountered greater fa- 
tigue and performed more real service 
than any other officer of his station: 
with parties never exceeding twenty 
inen, he in the course of the Campaign 
niade upwards of sixty prisoners, and 
at a personal encounter in the rear of 
th: enemy’s position he killed a Mohawk 
express, and brought dispatches which 
he was conveying from General Bur- 
goyne to the commanding officer at T1- 
conderoga, with the loss only of a lock 
of hair, which the Indian’s fire carried 
away. It is sufficient for me, Sir, to tes- 
tify his merits, the, justice which char- 
acterizes your administration will do the 
rest.” 

According to a note in Wilkinson’s 
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Memoirs, General John Hardin was 

murdered by the Indians near Sandusky, 

Ohio, in 1791. 
Bellefonte, Penn. 


Joun B. Linn. 


A HERO OF QUEBEC.—Died June, 
1807, at Ford, County of Northumber- 
land, England, aged 85 years, Robert 
Sanderson, who was orderly sergeant to 
General Wolfe at the memorable attack 
on Quebec, and the person represented 
in the print as supporting the British 
general after he had received his mortal 
wound.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 77, p. 
684. W. K. 

THE BAILEY MEDAL.—This medal, 
struck by Tiffany & Co., and endowed 
by the friends of the late Admiral in 
memory of his services, especially in 
leading up the van of Admiral Farragut’s 
fleet in the little (3) gunboat Cayuga, 
and taking the surrender of New Or- 
leans has been recently conferred for 
the first time by Captain T. P. Luce, 
commander of the U. S. training ship 
Minnesota, on ordinary seaman ‘T. M. 
Johnson, for the highest merit as a grad- 
uating apprentice. EDITOR. 





THE TAPPAN INDIANS.—I have read 
with interest the notice of the Seventy- 
six House, Tappan. In it is said that 
the word Tappan is derived from the 
Delaware word Zappanne, meaning “cold 
stieam,” I have always understood the 
meaning to be “clear water.” Perhaps 
some Indian scholar may decide. There 
are still some remains of the burial 
places of this tribe in the neighborhood 
of the village. It is on a clearing in the 
Green woods, and is to this day known 
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among the inhabitants of the locality by 
the name of the wild man’s burial place; 
in the Dutch dialect, “ Wildermann’s 
Kerche Yard.” Asketch of this tribe 
would interest many of your readers. 
Tappan. iz. & 





QUERIES 


New york GENEALOGY.—Who were 
the father and mother and more remote 
ancestors of Gov. Petrus Stuyvesant, 
who came from Holland in 1647 ? 

What was the ancestry of Nicholas 
Bayard, whose widow, a sister of Gov. 
Petrus Stuyvesant, brought to America 
her sons Baltazer, Peter and Nicholas? 

What was the parentage of Govert 
Lockerman, whose daughter, Anna 
Marika, married Baltazer Bayard, and 
whether Anna Marika was the daughter 
of the first or second wife of Locker- 
man: one of the wives having been a 
daughter of Anneje Jans? 

What was the parentage of Oliver 
Stephens Van Cortlandt, who came from 
Holland in 1638, as Secretary to Gov. 
Kief, and married Ann Lockerman ? 

What was the parentage of Catharine 
Von Brug, wife of Philip Livingston and 
mother of Gov. William Livingston of 
New Jersey; and how she was related 
to Carl Von Brugge, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the New Netherlands in 1648 ? 

What was the parentage of Margeret 
Hardenbrook, wife of Frederick Phil- 
ips, whose daughter Eve married Jaco- 
bus Van Cortlandt ? 

What was the parentage of Lieutenant- 
Governor Brockholst of New York, 
whose daughter Susan married Philip 
French; their daughter, Susan French, 
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being the wife of Gov. William Livings- 
ton? J 





AN AUTHOR’S NAME.—Who is the 
author of the following lines ? 

‘That he’s like a palm-tree, may well be said, 
Having ever a cluster of dates in his head,” 


Alleghany, Pa. ic 





AppLesy.—Arthur St. Clair, in a let- 
ter to Governor Penn, dated Ligonier, 
August 25th, 1674, says: “This mo- 
ment I have heard from Pittsburgh, that 
Mr Speare and Mr. Butler’s goods that 
were going to Appleby, are seized,” etc. 
* * * “Tt will oblige me to put off 
my journey to Appleby.” Where was 
Appleby ? I. C, 

Alleghany, Pa. 

SECRETARY BURNET.— Who was 
“ Robert Burnet, Esq., Secretary to Nova 
Cesarea, or New Jersey in America,” and 
so appointed in May, 1733, v. Gentle- 
man's Magazine. Robert Burnett, one 
of the twenty-four proprietaries of East 
Jersey, and who died in 1714, had a son, 
and also a grandson, named Robert, the 
latter the son of John. Was the Secre- 
tary either of these, and what may be 
known of him ? T. H. M. 





CASSELI DISSERT, DE FRISONUM NAV- 
IGATIONE IN AMERICANE.—Has it ever 
been translated into English, or is the 
original work of Casseliusin any library in 
this city? Johannes Cassel was born at 


Gottingen in 1533, and died in 1613. 
He was a professor of philosophy, etc., 
at Rostock, and his works were printed 


in octavo at Frankfort, in 1687. 
W. H. 























Inp1ANA.—In the Pennsylvania Pack- 
et of February 5th, 1780, the following 
advertisement appeared: “ The Propri- 
etors of Indiana are requested to be 
punctual in meeting, agreeable to their 
adjournment, at the Indian Queen Tav- 
ern in Philadelphia, on the first Monday 
in February, at four o’clock, ¥. M. Per 
order, David Franks, President.” 

Where was Indiana located in 1780, 
and did not this company originate the 
name now applied to a State? 

MARKET STREET. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY RE- 
corp.—The following scrap, in a lady’s 
handwriting, was copied from “we 
know not what original ” - 

“During the American war, 80 old 
German soldiers, who, after having long 
served under different monarchs in 
Europe, had retired to America, and had 
converted their swords into plough- 
shares, voluntarily formed themselves 
into a company and distinguished them- 
selves in various actions, in the cause of 
independence, The captain was nearly 
a hundred years old, had been in the 
army 40 years and present in 17 battles. 
The drummer was 94, and the youngest 
man in the corps on the verge of 70. 
Instead of a cockade, each man wore a 
piece of black crape as a mark of sorrow 
for being obliged, at so advanced a pe- 
riod of life,to bear arms. ‘ But,’ said 
the veteran, ‘we should be deficient in 
gratitude if we did not act in defence 
of a country which has afforded us a 
generous asylum, and protected us from 
tyranny and oppression !’ Such a band 
of soldiers never before, perhaps, ap- 
peared on a field of battle.” 
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Has the account an historical basis? 


It has a mythical look. Wik. 





AARON WRIGHT’S JOURNAL.—Some 
years since there appeared in the Histor- 
ical Magazine (Dawson’s) a notice of 
this journal. The journal was copied 
in part in the note. Aaron Wright was 
a sergeant or private in Col. Wm. 
Thompson’s Pennsylvania Rifle Regi- 
ment from Northumberland. Can any 
one of your readers give me any infor- 
mation as to this journal, or tell me in 
what number of the magazine the notice 
appeared or whose were the initials to 
the notice ? }. Bd. 

Bellefonte, Pa, 





KosciuszKo’s EARLY MILITARY CA- 
REER.—Could any of the readers of this 
Magazine enlighten a countryman of 
Thaddeus Koscuiszko, engaged upon a 
biography of that Polish hero, concern- 
ing the following facts in Kosciuszko’s 
American life, or point out the books 
and documents wherein the desired an- 
swer may be found? Why was Kos- 
ciuszko, a young man who had arrived 
in America without important recom- 
mendations, previous fame or rank, sud- 
denly appointed a Colonel of Engineers, 
and entrusted with the important 
position of Engineer upon Generai 
Gates’ Staff? Did he give any proof of 
engineering skill at the defence of New 
York in September and October, 1776? 
Where did he serve in 1779, after leav- 
ing West Point and before joining Gen- 
eral Greene’s army in North Carolina ? 
Is there any truth in the statement of 
his French and German _ biographers 
that he assisted Generals Sullivan, 
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Greene, Lafayette and Count d’Estaign 
during their Rhode Island campaign, or 
had been wounded in the American ser- 
vice, or took part in the seige of York- 
town, while no biographer of General 
Greene mentions his ever having left the 
Southern army in 1781? An answer to 
any of the above questions would 
greatly oblige Kosciuszko’s 
PoLiIsH BIOGRAPHER. 

BoIsANTIER, BISHOP OF GALLIPOLIs, 
oHI0.—A person of this name, a canon 
of St. Denis, was made bishop about 
1789 or 1790. Any information relating 
to him would be acceptable. LC, 

Alleghany, Pa. 





THE HAMILTON FAMILY.—While pe- 
rusing a quaint old volume at a friend’s 
house in Bermuda, entitled ‘‘ A Natural 
History of Nevis, by the Rev. William 
Smith,” printed at Cambridge, England, 
in 1745, I was struck with the name of 
Hamilton as borne by residents of that 
small island; and it occurred to me 
that perhaps they were connected in 
some way with the celebrated Colonel 
Alexander Hamilton so often mentioned 
by American writers. 

I copy the references : page 111, “An 
intimate acyaintance of mine at Nevis, 
one Mr. Archibald Hamilton, went for 
his health’s sake to Boston, the Metrop- 
olis of New England, and at his return 
back gave me a very particular account 
of that flourishing British Province ;” 
page 113, “When Mr. Hamilton was in 
New England (¢.¢., in 1717 or therea- 
bouts), it was currently reported, and 
universally believed, that the Person 
who cut off King Charles the First’s 
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Head, died there then, he owning it 
upon his Death-bed, but not before.” 
On page 214, a commission issued April 
16, 1716, by Walter Hamilton, Gov- 
ernor of the Leeward Islands. 

What relation, if any, were these gen- 
tlemen to the distinguished American? 

BERMOOTHES. 

WEEMS’ WASHINGTON.—Can any one 
give me any account of the 4th, 5th, or 
6th Editions of Weems’ Life of Wash- 
ington? Also, can any one verify the 
statement made in Hough’s Washing- 
tonia that two Editions of the work were 
printed in the lifetime of Washington ? 

BIBLIOs. 





Macuias.—This is a singular name, 
and I do not find it used anywhere ex- 
cept in connection with Maine, Will 
some one of your contributors, learned 
in the Indian tongues, give an explana- 
tion? OuTISs. 

NORUMBEGA, — Last summer, when 
on the Maine coast, I inquired in vain 
of the Indians for some information re- 
specting ‘“‘ Norumbega,” or “ Noram- 
begu.” Aged Penobscot Indians did 
not know the word. Will some one 
give its origin? Is it an Indian word? 
It first appears on the Verrazano Map as 
“Aranbega.” Vetromille’s definition is 
not satisfactory. Who will reply? 

OUTISs. 





ANNEKE JANS.—Is it true that the 
Anneke Jans heirs are descended from 
King William IV, of Holland? It has 
been so stated. GC. fi. 3. 

Philadelphia, 

















THE AMERICAN FLAG.—TIs there an 
autograph copy of Jas. Rodman Drake’s 
“American Flag” in existence? Has a 
Sac simile of the author’s autograph of it 
ever been published, and if so, where 
can one be obtained ? 

Do you know of an autograph copy, 
or fac simile of one, of Geo, P. Morris’s 
“Flag of Our Union ?” 

Should any of your readers know of 
such autographs, will you please ask 
them to communicate with me direct as 
well as answer in your Magazine? 

The object I have in view is to give 
these songs in autograph in the new edi- 
tion of my History of the American 
Flag, etc., for which I have secured 
autographs of “ Hail Columbia,” “ The 
Star Spangled Banner,” “Red, White 
and Blue,” “The Blue and the Gray,” 
“ America,” ‘God Save the Presi- 
dent,” “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” ete., etc. I only need the 
“American Flag” and “Flag of our 
Union” to complete the series of na- 
tional and patriotic songs in the auto- 
graphs of their authors. 

Gro. HENRY PREBLE. 

Brookline, Mass., Jan. 28, 1880, 





A NEW sonGc.—The following verses, 
with their title, have been copied from 
an ancient looking manuscript memoran- 
dum, and are offered to these columns 
with the query, whether they have ever 


before been in print? Their theme is 


the famous “Tea Party” exploit of 
Boston at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, and they were evidently composed, 
and not without poetic merit, under the 
fresh inspiration of that bold and sig- 
nificant historic act : 
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(1.) 
“ As near bounteous Boston lying, 
On the gently swelling flood, 
Without Jack or pendant flying, 
Three ill-fated Tea ships rode, 


(2.) 
Just as glorious Sol was setting, 
On,the wharf a numerous crew, 
Sons of freedom, fear forgetting, 
Suddenly appeared in view. 


(3.) 
Armed with hammer, axe and chisels, 
Weapons new for warlike deeds, 
Towards the herbage-freighted vessels 
They approached with dreadful speed. 


(4) 
O’er their heads aloftein mid-sky 
Three bright.Angel forms were seen— 
This was Hampden, that*was Sidney, 
With fair Liberty between. 


(5.) 
‘Soon,’ they cried, ‘ your foes you'll banish, 
Soon the triumph shall be won ; 
Scarce shall setting Phoebus vanish 
Ere the deathless deed be done.’ 


(6.) 
Quick as thought the ships were boarded, 
Hatches burst and chests displayed, 
Axes, hammers, help afforded, 
What a mighty crash they made! 


(7.) 
Squash into the deep descended 
Cursed weed of China’s coast. 
Thus, at once, our fears were ended— 
British rights shall ne’er be lost. 


(8.) 
Captains, once more hoist your streamers, 
Spread your sails and plough the wave ; 
Tell your Masters they were dreamers, 
When they thought to cheat the brave.” 


Ww. 


Nortr.—-We call attention to the significant absence of 
any mention of Indian costume as being worn by the 
men who destroyed the tea. On this subject, see the ac 
count by a participant, published in the Magazine (I, 


59°), October, 1877. Epiror. 
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A WASH I'GTON RELIC.— There was 
exhibited in the office of the Boston 
Traveller, in January, 1831, a silver 
snuff box, in weight equivalent to about 
four dollars and a quarter, of an oblong 
form, which was personally presented 
by Gen. Washington to the last chief of 
the Oneida tribe of Indians, whom it 
will be remembered remained true to the 
cause of liberty. On the lid was the 
following inscription beautifully en- 
graved : 

“THis Box 
WAS THE GIFT OF 
GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
TO 
SHENANDOAH, 
Last CHIEF OF THE ONEIDAS 
1784.” 

By some strange process it seems after- 
wards to have become the property of 
the town of Manlius, N. Y., for on the 
back of the box was engraved : 

“THE TRUSTEES OF THE VILLAGE OF 
MANLIvs 
TO 
H. C. De Borges Esa. 
DEc. 20, 1828.” 

Two years later the owner of the box, 

having met with some reverses of for- 


tune, was obliged to leave it in pledge 
for a small sum of money borrowed in 


Boston. It was afterwards sold to a 
young gentleman of that city. 

Does this interesting relic exist, and 
how did it become the property of the 
town of Manlius ? PETERSFIELD, 

BRITISH FRIGATE AMERICA.—lIn the 
spring of 1746 the land commissioners 
of the Admiralty, either as reward to 
New England for the services of her 
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sons in the Louisburg campaign, or be- 
cause of the reputation of the eastern 
colony for shipbuilding, gave orders to 
Admiral Peter Warren to build four 
ships of war in New England, two of 
twenty-four and two of forty-four guns. 
The Admiral consulted with Sir William 
Pepperell, under whose direction the 
vessels were built. One of these vessels 
was loaded with spars and naval stores 
and sent to Landon under convoy, hav- 
ing only one tier of guns mounted. This 
ship (according to Parsons, Pepperell’s 
biographer) was called the America, and 
was esteemed one of the best frigates in 
the British navy. 

What was the fate of the America? 
and what the names of the other three 
vessels ordered to be built in New 
England? Parsons does not state. 

The America was launched on the 4th 
May, 1749. At what port? 

KITTERY. 


THE BOWERIE.—Can any of your 
readers give me the origin of this name 
and its true spelling? It is variously 
claimed to mean a farm, a shaded lane, 
and to be of Dutch and English deriva- 
tion. Saint MARKS. 


THE SALUTATION INN.—Sewall speaks 
of the death, Sept. 28, 1685, of one Ed- 
ward Grove, who kept the Salutation. 
Where was this inn ? Boston. 

‘THE SHIP AMERICA.—Samuel Sewall, 
in his diary, speaks of going aboard 
the America (Aug. 23, 1689) with Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Brattle. What vessel 
was this? 

Boston. 
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ARNOLD NOT A FREEMASON.—(IIL., 
761.) That Benedict Arnold was a Free- 
mason admits of no doubt. In the 
book kept by the Masonic Lodge in 
New York:City, just previous to the 
Revolution, for the signatures of brother 
Masons visiting the lodge, there appear 
the names (written in their own hands) 
of Sir John Johnson and Benedict 
Arnold, both, it would appear, having 
visited the lodge the same evening, 
Across the signature of Arnold some 
one has drawn a line—probably to ex- 
press contempt for his treason. The 
book containing these interesting signa- 
tures may yet be seen among the archives 
at the Masonic Temple in New York 


City. At least it was in existence a few 
years since, when I visited the Temple 
for the purpose of verifying, by personal 
observation, that which I had heard of 


by rumor. Sir John Johnson, by the 

way, was the last Colonial Grand Master 

of New York State. Ws. L. S. 
Jersey City Heights. 


ARNOLD A FREEMASON.—(IIIL., 761,) 
H. E. H., in reply to S. H. Shreve (IIL., 
578,) is entirely wrong; Benedict Ar- 
nold was a Freemason. Lossing, in a 
note in his Field Book of the Revolution, 
II., 231, says, “It is asserted that all of 
the Major-Generals of the Revolution- 
ary Army were Master Masons, except 
one, ‘the lost Pleiad’—BernepicT Ar- 
NOLD, It isa mistake. Arnold was a 
member in good standing in a lodge in 
Connecticut.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Times of Dec. 
18th, 1841, published the following, 
copied from the New Haven Herald: 
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“An old book has accidentally fallen 
into our possession, which proves to be 
the Records of a Masonic Lodge held in 
this city, the first entry in which is the 
following : ‘A Lodge of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, held at the Fountain 
Inn, in New Haven, 18th April, 1765. 

Present: R. W. Nathan Whiting, 
Master. 

George Miles, S. W. 

Andrew Burr, J. W. 

Br. John Hotchkiss, Treasurer, 

Br. Timothy Jones, Secretary. 

Br. Robert Brown. 

Br. Buckminster Brintnall, 

Br. Benedict Arnold, V. B 

Br. Christopher Killey. 

Br. Benedict Arnold is by R. W. pro- 
posed to be made a member of the R. 
W. Lodge of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons ; accordingly was balloted for and 
accepted, and is accordingly a member. 
Expenses for the evening, £1, os, od.’” 

The name of the lodge is not men- 
tioned in this meagre extract, but it is 
supplied in an historical sketch of Hiram 
Lodge, No 1, New Haven, by Francois 
Turner, W. M., published in the Freema- 
son’s Monthly Magazine, Dec. 1, 1850, 
from which the following extract is taken: 

“In 1765, Nathan Whiting was again 
W. M.; George Mills, S. W.; Andrew 
Burr, J. W.; and Timothy Jones, Sec- 
retary. Onthe 16th of April, Brother 
Benedict Arnold, then ‘a good man and 
true,’ as may be inferred from the fact 
that he was proposed for membership 
by the R. W. Master himself, and was 
admitted a member of this Lodge. His 
name appears frequently on the record 
as present at the regular meetings, until 
about 1772.” 
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It will be observed that there is a dis- 
crepancy in the extracts as to the date 
on which Arnold was admitted to mem- 
bership in Hiram Lodge: one says 18th, 
and the other the 16th of April, 1765; 
this is, no doubt, the result of a typo- 
graphical error. 

During the Anti-Masonic excitement 
which followed the abduction and mur- 
der of William Morgan, by some mem- 
bers of the Masonic fraternity, it was 
charged that Col. Jamison’s singular 
conduct in informing Arnold of the cap- 
ture of André was in pursuance of his 
Masonic obligation to apprize a brother 
am 
minded of this by the publication of 
the Tallmadge-Sparks’ correspondence 
(III, 747-756), which seems to corrob- 
) om 


of all approaching danger. I re- 


orate the charge. 
Alleghany, Pa. 
—(III., 578-761.) In answer to the 
Reply of H. E. H., expressing the gen- 
eral belief that Arnold was not a Mason, 
I submit the following evidence that he 
was : 
In the “ by-laws of Hiram Lodge, No. 
1, Free and Accepted Masons, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., published by the ledge in 
1876, containing thé names of members 
and dates of admission, from its organ- 
ization in 1750 to 1876,” I find on page 
19 the following entry: “ Arnold, Ben- 
edict April 10, 1765.” 
Gen’l David Wooster was Master of 


this lodge from 1750 to 1762. 

It is to be presumed that the compiler 
of this volume of 88 pages, published 
by order and under the sanction of the 
lodge, knew from the records who had 
been members thereof and if Arnold 
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was a “member” he must have been by 
the members recognized as a Mason. 
But, through the courtesy of Br. John 
R. Hutchinson, Masonic editor of Loo- 
mis’ Musical and Masonic Journal, 
published at New Haven, I am furnish- 
ed with the following extract from the 
Lodge records : 

- “At a Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons held at the Fountain Tavern in 
New Haven, roth April, 1765, R. W. 
Nathan Whiting, Master [he was the 
successor to Gen. Wooster, the first 
Master, and elected in 1762]. . . . 
Brother Benedict Arnold is by R. W. 
proposed to be made a member of this 
R. W. Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons, accordingly he was_ ballotted 
for and accepted, and is accordingly 
made a member in this lodge.” 

The above represents the 
list of officers and members, and among 
them present is the name of “ Benedict 
Arnold, V. Br.,” which means Visiting 
Brother. 

I have been unable to learn when and 
in what lodge he was “‘made a Mason,” 
but he must have been duly “initiated ” 
into the mysteries of the Craft, to have 
been “made a member” of so orthodox 
a lodge, presided over by such worthies 
as Gen’! Bros. Wooster and Whiting. 

T. S. Parvin, 
Gd. Sec’y, Gd. Lodge, Iowa. 

Lowa City. 

AN AFFAIR OF HONOR.—(IV., 53.) 
An error occurred in the setting up of the 
correspondence concerning the _ letters 
which passed between Mr, Benton and 
Webster. On page 54 the note of Wm. 
Inman is printed as addressed to Charles 

















Henry Hart. The manner in which the 
paper came into the bands of this gen- 
tleman, who contributed it to the 
Magazine, is explained in his prelim- 
inary note on the preceding page. 
EpIitor. 

ROBINSON'S HOME IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
—(IV., 109.) There is a slip of the pen 
in the article on Robinson’s House, 
whereby the author has made one man 
out of two. John Robinson, the Presi- 
dent of Virginia, held office only for a 
few days, and died in 1749. John 
Robinson, elected Speaker in 1758, was 
one of his sons, who are said to have 
been ten in number, and one of the 
brothers of Col. Beverley Robinson, 

BEVERLEY R, BEtTTs. 

Columbia College, N.Y. 

THE ROGERENES,—(IV.,, 68.) “Peters- 
field,” in the “Queries” of this Magazine 
for January, 1880, asks for information 
“in regard to a queer sect, known as the 
Rogerenes.” In reply I send you the 
following extracts from the “‘ History of 
New London,” by Frances Manwaring 
Caulkins, “ New London : published by 
the author, 1860.” G. W. C. 

Staten Island. 

“A great source of annoyance during 
the ministry of the Rev. Mather Byles 
(ordained Nov. 18, 1757) was the fre- 
quent interruption of the Sabbath ser- 
vice by the Quakers. By this term is 
understoed the followers of John Rog- 
ers (sometimes called ‘Rogerene Bap- 
tists,” as coinciding in their mode of 
baptism with the Baptist denomination), 
of whom for about thirty years after the 
death of their founder, very little is 
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known. ‘We were not molested as at 
first,’ observes one of their writers, and 
the reason is evident, and they had re- 
frained from molesting the worship of 
others. In the year 1764 their former 
spirit revived, and they began to issue 
forth, as of old, on Sundays to testify 
against what they called idolatry. * * 

* This outbreak lasted in its vehe- 
mence only ayear andahalf. John Rog- 
ers third, grandson of the founder of 
the sect, has left a minute account of it 
in the form of a diary, which was printed 
with the following title : 

‘A looking-glass for the Presbyterians 
of New London; to see their worship 
and worshippers weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. With a true ac- 
count of what the people called Roger- 
enes have suffered in that town, from 
the roth of June, 1764, to the 13th of 
December, 1766.’ 

Who suffered for testifying— 

‘That it was contrary to Scripture for 
ministers to preach the Gospel for hire. 

‘That the first day of the week was 
no Sabbath by God’s appointment. 

‘That sprinkling infants is no bap- 
tism, and nothing short of blasphemy, 
being contrary to the example set us by 
Christ and his holy apostles. 

‘That long public prayers in syna- 
gogues is forbidden by Christ. 

‘Also for reproving their church min- 
ister for their great pride, vain-glory 
and friendship of the world which they 
lived in, 

‘With a brief discourse in favor of 
Women’s prophecying or teaching in 
Church, 

‘Written by John Rogers, of New 
London. 
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‘Providence, N. E. Printed for the 
author, 1767. 

‘June roth, 1764. We went to the 
meeting-house, and some of our people 
went in and sat down; others tarried 
without and sat upon the ground some 
distance from the house. And when 
Mather Byles, their priest, began to say 
his formal synagogue prayer, forbidden 
by Christ, Mat. 6-5, some of our women 
began to knit, others to sew, that it 
might be made manifest they had no 
fellowship with such unfruitful works 
of darkness. But Justice Coit and the 
congregation were much offended at 
this testimony, and fell upon them in 
the very time of their prayer and pre- 
tended divine worship; also they fell 
upon the rest of our people that were 
sitting quietly in the house, making no 
difference between them that transgres- 
sed this law and them that transgressed 
it not; for they drove us all out of the 
house in a most furious manner; push- 
ing, striking, kicking, etc., so that the 
meeting was broken up for some time, 
and the house in great confusion. 
Moreover, they fell upon our friends that 
were sitting abroad, striking and kicking 
both men and women, old and young, 
driving us all to prison in a furious and 
tumultuous manner, stopping our mouths 
when we went to speak, choaking us,’ 
etc. 

“Very nearly the same scene was acted 
over ever successive Sunday that Sum- 


mer. 
“The Quakers were committed to 
prison sometimes twenty or thirty in a 
day; and if after being released the 
same person was again committed—his 
term of imprisonment was doubled. The 
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authorities vainly hoped ‘to weary them 


out. ‘But this method,’ observes John 
Rogers, ‘added no peace to them, for 
some of our friends were always coming 
out aswell as going in, and so always 
ready tc oppose their false worship ev- 
ery first day of the week. 

“On the 12th of August, the term of 
commitment by this doubling process 
had become four months ; when those 
within determined to prevent, if they 
could, any further commitments. Find- 
ing that a fresh party of their friends 
were approaching in charge of the offi- 
cers, they barred the doors inside. 

‘Also, we blew a shell in the prison, 
in defiance of their idle Sabbath, and to 
mock their false worship, as Elijah 
mocked the worshippers of Baal. The 
authority gave orders to break open the 
prison door, so they went to work and 
labored exceeding hard on their Sab- 
bath, cutting with axes and heaving at 
the door with iron bars for a considera- 
ble time till they were wearied, but 
could not break open the door.’ 

An entrance to the prison was finally 
effected from above, and the fresh pris- 
oners let down intothe room. * * * 

These disturbances continued, with 
some intervals during the severity of 
winter until October, 1765, when the 
magistrates having proved the inefficacy 
of detentions and imprisonments, came to 
the unfortunate determination of having 
recourse to whippings. October 15th 
five were publicly whipped ten stripes 
each, ‘at beat of drum.’ October 23d 
nine were whipped ‘at beat of drum.’ 
November 4th ‘nine more.” November 
14th, Thanksgiving day, a Rogerene was 
driven from the meeting-house by some 














young men, ducked in muddy water, and 
then imprisoned. 

‘Some our friends went to town, and 
an old man, aged 73 yrs., cried Repent- 
ence! through the streets, and as_ he 
went he stopt at the authorities houses 
and warned them of the danger they 
were in, if they did not repent of their 
persecuting God's people.’ 

“This party was taken up and con- 
fined in the school house until evening, 
when they were taken out by the popu- 
lace. They were tarred, men and women, 
but not feathered—warm tar was poured 
upon the heads and their hats glued on, 
They were otherwise treated with great 
cruelty by an infuriated mob. 

“All the suffering had no influence 
whatever in putting an end to the testi- 
mony, which the next Sunday was re- 
newed with as much spirit as ever, and 
so continued from week to week. Feb. 
2d, 1766, the disturbance was attended 
by this aggravating circumstance — a 
woman, being turned out of meeting for 
keeping at her needlework during the 
prayer, struck several blows against the 
house to testify in that way against the 
mode of worship. Feb. 16th. Another 
heartrending scene of whipping, tarring 
and throwing into the river of men and 
women took place. The next Sunday 
they came again, and a great uproar was 
the consequence, the service being for a 
considerable time interrupted. 

They were 1g in number, ten men and 


nine women. The women were com- 


mitted to prison, but the men, after be- 
ing kept until evening, were delivered to 
the populace, cruelly scourged and treat- 
ed with every species of indignity and 
abuse that the victims of a street mob 
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generally undergo. The women were 
kept in prison till the next June, ‘ leav- 
ing near 20 small children motherless at 
their homes.’ 

“We have now reached the climax of 
offense and punishment. Both sides re- 
lented. ‘The testifiers would come into 
the house of worship, and commit no 
other offense than wearing their hats, and 
this the community at large were disposed 
to endure rather than create a disturb- 
ance by removing them. 

The visits of the Rogerenes to the 
churches gradually became less frequent 
and less notice was taken of them when 
they occurred. If they interrupted the 
worship, or attempted to work in the 
house, they were usually removed and 
kept under ward till the service was 
over and then dismissed, without fine or 
imprisonment. There was nothing stim- 
ulating in this course, and they soon re- 
linquished the itinerant mode of testi- 
fying. But as a sect they retain their 
individuality to the present day. They 
are now to be found in the southeastern 
part of Ledyard,* and though reduced 
to a few families, vary but little in ob- 
servances or doctrine from those incul- 
cated by their founder. In one point of 
practice, however, there is a remarkable 
difference ; they never interfere with 
the worship of their neighbors, and are 
themselves never molested.” 

* In 1734 a Colony of Rogerenes of New 
London, consisting of John Culver and his wife 
and ten children, with their families, making 
twenty-one in all, removed to New Jersey, and 
settled on the west side of Schooley’s Mountain 
in Morris county. It is supposed that the Rog- 
erene principles have become extinct among the 
descendants of this varty. See Benedict, vol. 
ii., p. 245. 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office.) 


BIBLIOTECA AMERICANA—HISTOIRE, 
GEOGRAPHIE, VOYAGES, ARCHEOLOGIE ET 
LINGUISTIQUE DES DEUX AMERIQUES ET DES 
ILEs PHILIPPINES REDIGEE. Par CH. LE- 
CLERC. Paris. MAISONNEUVE ET CIE, 1878- 
8vo, pp xx. 740. 


This is one of the bibliographical catalogues 
that began to appear about twenty years since 
in England and in this country, Henry Stevens 
le 1 the way in copying titles accurately, and his 
notes to some of his sale catalogues make these 
permanently valuable. Harrisse, in his Biblio- 
graphies, goes beyond what is expected, even 
from an expert in such matters, and has left but 
little to be gleaned by others, but his works are 
not what is required from the catalogue maker, 
Leclerc, in his catalogues of 1867 and 1868, 
has, however, completely satisfied the book 
buyers, both the experienced connoisseur and the 
timid collector. His titles are given in full, 
and identify the book or the edition; his col- 
lection is brief and clear, and his notes are 
descriptive and explanatory without redun- 
dance. 

In the Bibliotheca americana of 1878, now 
before us, containing 2,638 titles, and compiled, 
as were the previous ones, for the house of 
Maisonneuve et Cie., of Paris, Leclerc has ex- 
ceeded himself. The great amount of care, 
labor and knowledge which has been expended 
on this work is incredible, and can only be fully 
appreciated by those who are quite familiar with 
the task of making annotated catalogues. 

The question is whether such costly cata- 
logues can be sufficiently circulated to reach all 
our book buyers, and thus pay for their com- 
pilation. It is to be hoped that the answer will 
be a favorable one, and that many others may 
be issued, thus stimulating the American book 
collectors to gather all the Americana that Eu- 
rope can offer to them. 

We might dwell on the merits of certain 
copies of books includedin Mons, Leclerc’s list, 
and on many of the interesting notes appended, 
sometimes to books of minor value; but the 
work must be seen to be properly appreciated. 

As books that are both scarce and of histori- 
cal value, we may notice No. 359, containing 
three Italian translations from Peter Martyr 
and Oviedo. The Libro Primo is a summary 
of Martyr’s first three Decades of the Ocean, 
and was probably composed by himself before 
his death in 1527, The second is the Somario, 


by Oviedo, which first appeared in 1526, and 
was composed for the then young emperor, 


Charles V. 


In it is to be found the earliest 





known mention of the Bermuda Islands, visited 
by the author on his return from the ill-con- 
ditioned settlement of Pedrarias Davila, at 
Darien, in 1515, although they appear in 1511 
on Martyr's map. Th's Somario appears also 
in Ramusius, and in Spanish in Barcia’s Histori- 
adores (this catalogue, No. 50), An English 
version is given in Eden’s Decades of 1555, fol. 
174, and an unreliable one in Purchas. The 
map of Spagnuola is found again, printed from 
the same block, in the third volume of Ramus- 
ius, who undoubtedly compiled the book. ‘The 
large map is very rarely found with the book, 
Ramusius, in his Discourse, fol. v. verso, says 
it was prepared by Giacomo Gartaldi. 

No. 137, four manuscript and one printed 
documents relating to the family of Columbus, 
ought to belong to some great public library. 
Some other printed ones on the same subject 
are described by Harrisse in his Notes on 
Columbus. A complete list of these documents, 
both printed and manuscript, is still a desider- 
atum, 

No, 184, Dudley’s Arcano dei Mare, Firenze, 
1646, 2 vols, in folio, is but littlhe known to 
geographers. This is the last and best edition. 
Edward Everett Hale found the original manu- 
script maps in the Royal Library, Munich, and 
described them in the Proc. of the Ant. Soc., 
for October, 1873. No 278, Herrera, is the 
only edition of this great chronicler that has 
an ample index, and that can be of use to stu- 
dents. 

We should like to point out some excellent 
notes to some of the articles, but our space is 
too limited to do so. We must also commend 
the honesty of the collator, who describes the 
exact state of the book and its position in the 
series, when there are several editions. 

Under the No. 432, Oviedo, 1547, a valuable 
book is described, the first edition of which ap- 
peared in 1535, containing only a quarter of the 
whole work. No, 433, at the low price of 100 
francs, contains a reprint of No. 432 and the long 
lost remainder of Oviedo’s Historia, an account 
of which is given by Harisse. 

Several editions of Ptolemy’s Geography, 
with the early maps of the New World, are of- 
fered at moderate prices. Santarem’s atlas of 
facsimile maps.is a complete copy, and con- 
tains some of interest to Americans. No. 
589, Valades, is a new title among the Ameri- 
cana, containing many curious notices of Mexi- 
can civilization. 

The original manuscript of one of Champlain’s 
works, only recently found, and published by 
the Hakluyt Society, and in Quebec, is here of- 
fered, but at the price of 15,000 francs, A com- 




















plete set of the four printed narratives of Champ- 
lain is offered under No. 2497, finely bound, 
for 6,000 francs. The first of these is so rare 
that only five or six copies of it are known, The 
others are rarely found perfect, and as they are 
really distinct works, and not new editions of 
the one of 1613, such a set becomes a biblio- 
graphical treasure. All of his works have been 
reprinted in quarto form in Quebec. 

No. 976, Palon’s Life of the Padre Fray Juni- 
pero Serra, has been reprinted by the California 
Historical Society. ‘! he narratives of Joutel, 
Tonti and Hennepin appear on the list, as also 
those of Lescarbot and Creuxius, The Lescar- 
bot is of the first and rare edition of 1609. 

No. 1354, Parra, description of the fish of 
Cuba, is a difficult book to procure. We know 
of only four in the United States. 

Nos. 1454 to 1995 are books more especially 
relating to South America, among which are 
many curious articles, both printed and manu- 
script. There are copies of Piedrahita, Simon, 
Zamora, Brito Freyre, Rodriguez, Vasconcellos, 
Brulius, Calancha, Fernandez (a rare bsok), 
Mendoza, Zarate, 1557, Ovalle, Nodal, with 
map, Seixas y Lovera, with a MS. map added, 
and others. No. 1987 relates to North America 
only, and in it may be found the only published 
maps of the North West Coast, as explored by 
Vizcaino, 

Sometimes several editions of books are of- 
fered, and other copies appear in the Supple- 
ment. The collection of books on American 
languages is the largest ever offered forsale, and 
deserves special mention. Some of them have 
never been quoted in sale catalogues before. 

The work is prefaced by a clever avant propos 
from the pen of P. Deschamps, and a summary 
of the more interesting titles. The catalogue 
is divided under two heads, //isfo’re and Lin- 
guistique. he first is again subdivided, but 
the actual presence of a book or of its reprint 
can be more certainly determined by consulting 
the admirable index. 

J. Carson BREVOORT 


A COLLECTION OF FAMILY RECORDS. 
With Biographical Sketches and other Memo- 
randa of Various Families and Individuals 

bearing the Name of Douglas, or allied to 


Families of that Name. Compiled and edited 


by CHARLES HENRY JAMES DouGLas. 8vo, 
pp. 563. E. L. FREEMAN & Co. Providence, 
1879. 


No pains or expense have been spared in the 
editing and publication of this handsome volume. 
The arrangement is excellent, with the numerical 
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references according to the best approved method, 
The engraved portraits on steel are extremely 
good, and the typography and press work leave 
nothing to be desired, There are preliminary chap- 
ters on the family name and coat of arms, which 
bears, as every reader of Scott remembers, the 
cognizance of ‘‘ the bloody heart,” and on the 
origin and early history of the ancient family of 
Scotland. 

With more than usual frankness, the young 
editor acknowledges that he has been unable to 
discover the link which connects the several 
families of Douglas in America with the noble 
Scotch house. The Americans of this name he 
divides into the New London family (1575-1878), 
the New Fairfield family (1750-1878), David 
Douglas and his descendants (1715-1878), other 
New Jersey families (1710-1878), James Douglas 
and his descendants (1677-1878), and uncon- 
nected families (1743-1878). 

The New London family, which traces its de- 
scent from the original emigrant, Deacon Wiil- 
liam Douglas, who first settled at Gloucester, 
but soon removed to New London, which has 
been ever since the ome of the family. He 
was born probably, but not certainly, in Scotland, 
in 1610. His wife was Ann Mattle. 

Among the excellent portraits, nearly all of 
which show a strong New England type, that of 
William Douglas, Colonel of the New Haven 
regiment in the Continental Army, 1776, and 
his wife, by the celebra'ed Sartain, are noticeable. 
Col. Douglas was in the French war at sixteen. In 
May, 1775 he was commissioned captain and sent 
North with provisions to Montgomery. In 1776 
he was commissioned colonel of a New Haven 
regiment, and was engaged in the campaigns 
around New York of that year. Disabled by 
exposure, he withdrew from the service and 
died the next year, at the age of thirty-five. His 
wife was Hannah, daughter of Stephen Mansfield, 
of New Haven. 

Charles Henry James Douglas, the editor, is 
in the sixth generation from James, who emi- 
grated from the north of Ireland in 1729 and 
settled in Voluntown. He was graduated from 
Brown University with honors in June, 1879. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND HIsToRIC GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY, 
at the Annual Meeting, January 1, 1879. 


8vo, pp. 45. THE SociETy’s HomE, Boston, 


1879. 

The address of the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 
the worthy President, opens the proceedings with 
an account of the history and present state of the 
Institution, the details of which are related in 
subsequent reports of the Secretaries, which are 
given in formal abstracts. 
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THE ROUND TRIP, BY WAY OF PAN- 
AMA, THROUGH CALIFORNIA, OREGON, NE- 
VADA, UTAH, IDAHO AND COLORADO. With 
Notes on Railroads, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Mining, Scenery and People. By JoHN Cop- 
MAN. I2mo, pp. 351. G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons, 
New York, 1879. 

This book is the result of more than a year of 
experience, the observations during which are set 
down in a continuous form. The intention of 
the author is to point out objects of interest not 
marked down on the usual maps or described in 
the guide books, which are the ordinary compan- 
ions of the trans-continental tourist. In excel- 
lent narrative style the reader is first taken by 
water in a winter trip to California by the Isth- 
mus route, across the Isthmus of Darien, and after 
sundry stoppages at the west coast ports of Puen- 
tas Arenas, Libertad, San Jose, and Acapulco, 
all of which are graphically pictured, is finally 
landed at the Golden Gate of the Pacific. 

The chapters on California, Southern Califor- 
nia, the San Bernardino Valley and Los Angeles 
are full of practical hints and useful information. 
There isa report of a personal interview with 
Flood, the Bonanza King, whose career is as 
wonderful as that of the fabled Aladdin, and a 
charming sketch of the paradise of orange trees, 
seventy-five thousand acres in extent, which Riv- 
erside owes to the enterprise of the land company 
on the Santa Ana, presided over by Mr. Evans, 
The California coast was visited by stage along the 
beach from Newhall, on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, to Buenaventura, thence to Santa Bar- 
bara, and through Guadalupe and the hot 
spring of Paso de Robles to Soledad, a distance 
in all of one hundred and sixty miles ; the coun- 
try and inhabitants being minutely sketched. 

Another excursion is made from Santa Cruz to 
San Jose, two hours distant by the railroad from 
San Francisco. Here are the most famous vine- 
yards of California. These were first planted 
in California at St. Gabriel in 1771, but 
the culture has taken an immense leap since the 
advent of the Americans. ‘Two hundred and 
fifty distinct varieties were imported by Colonel 
Haraszthy, of which forty to fifty were selected 
as best adapted for wine and brandy. The ex- 
portation of grapes and raisins has already be- 
come large and p:ofitable. Northern California, 
the giant Mount Chasta, the vast farming lands, 
and mining interests are then noticed, and the 
Chinese problem is solved in a chapter of its own 
in the only reasonable manner. ‘Treat them as 
our own. 

The last half of the book is given to the east- 
ward trip homeward, through the Grass Valley, 
Carson and Virginia City, and the great Ameri- 
can desert to Salt Lake City. Idaho and the 
soda springs are visited, and after various side 
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journeys and digressions Chicago is reached. 
The volume is brim full of information and yet 
reads easily as a romance; and what fairy tale 
can compare with the marvellous story of the 
development of the American continent. Not 
the least instructive is the final contrast the 
author draws between mining and agriculture, 
and the statistics by which he shows that the lat- 
ter is in the long run more profitable than the 
former. True enough, but the benefits of an 
addition to the world’s metallic treasure, which is 
the basis of all paper credit, are out of all pro- 
portion to those which arise from ordinary culture 
of the soil. Before any man goes west he had 
better read this admirable volume. 


SOUVENIRS OF MADAME VIGEE LE 


Brun. Witha Steel Portrait from an Original 
Painting by the Author. 8vo, pp. 398. R. 
WoRTHINGTON. New York, 1879. 


The lovers of personal literature may well 
mark with a white stone the year in which they 
are presented with two such charming summer 
companions as the Life and Letters of Madame 
Bonaparte and this delightful volume, in which a 
princess of art relates in chapters of never end- 
ing graceful variety the story of a life passed 
in palaces and castles, and in the intimacy of 
the titled and gifted, which has, from classic 
days, been accorded to the portrait painter. To 
whom, indeed, is one tempted to appear to the best 
advantage if not to the artist who is to perpetuate 
the form and features and the moral traits as 
well, of the se// which is near and dear to us all. 

Madame Vigeé le Brun, who ranks in the very 
first class of portrait painters was born in Paris 
in 1755. She was the daughter of Louis Vigeé, 
a painter of distinction. She was married-to M. 
Le Brun, a well known picture dealer. Ad- 
mitted to the Academy of Painting in 1783, her 
talent was at once recognized, and she began 
her career by painting some of the most eminent 
persons in Europe—among them Marie Antoin- 
ette and Madame du Barri. She emigrated in 
1789, and was called to paint nearly all the sove- 
reigns of Europe. She returned to France in 
1801 and remained there till her death, which 
occurred in Paris in 1842. During her life she 
painted six hundred and sixty portraits, fifteen 
pictures, and nearly two hundred landscapes. 
These memoirs are from her own hand. When 
translated, the volume does not give informa- 
tion. That they have been translated by the 
hand of a master a glance reveals. The sim- 
plicity and directness of a pure French style 
has been preserved, and such slight idio- 
matic traces as remain add piquancy to the ren- 
dering, while they show that the thought has not 
been tampered with—which is the art of the 
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translator, perhaps one of the most difficult in 
literature. The fascination of the book is in its 
personal descriptions. She handles her pen with» 
the graphic skill of an artist, and the persons 
she describes stand out from her page in clear 
outline and brilliant coloring. strong as on the 
canvas. The picture she draws of Marie 
Antoinette, and her account of her interviews 
with this loveliest and most unfortunate of 
women is exquisite. But where all is excellent 
to select would be injustice. No review can do 
justice to the variety of charm which invests its 
pages. 


LIFE OF PROF. ALBERT HOPKINS. 
By ALBERT C. SEWALL. 16mo, pp. 340. 
Anson D. F. RANDOLPH, New York, 15879. 


This book, the author says, is not a complete 
biography, yet it is written according to the es- 
tablished forms of biography proper. The sub- 
ject is the central thought, and the life history is 
taken at the birth, carried through its successive 
stages, and closes with the death. The only 
other form of biography is that of selecting the 
objects to which the life may be devoted, and 
considering the life in its relation to these ob- 
jects. In no kind of literature can the subjective 
and objective forms, so dear in their divisions to 
German thought, be more completely applied. 

Prof. Hopkins was a scientist, a teacher, a 
preacher. He was born in 1807; he died in 1872. 
During the greater part of this period he kept a 
journal which recorded his religious impressions, 
and it is chiefly to this phase of his character that 
the book is devoted. He founded the Natural 
History Society of Williams College. He erected, 
almost wholly at his own expense, the first astro- 
nomical observatory in this country. Graduated 
from Williams College in 1826, he became a tutor 
in 1827, with the ultimate design of becoming a 
missionary. In 1829 he was chosen Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural History, and later his 
professorship was enlarged to include Astronomy, 
and he filled the chair with honor, dignity and 
usefulness for more than forty years. During 
all this period he was virtually a Minister of the 
Gospel. 

In the account of his early education there is a 
frightful story of his having been whipped into 
submission by his mother, by repeated punish- 
ment, before he was three years of age; and the 
author condones this crime against common 
sense and the true theory of Christianity by say- 
ing that he was never after disobedient, but 
grew up an affectionate and dutiful son. Such 
experiments are dangerous, and fear is not the 
loadstone to attract affection ; nor is it in accord- 
ance with the Master’s teaching. 

Professor Hopkins organized the first Natural 
History | xpedition in this country in 1835 
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The field was Nova Scotia. He carried scme cf 
his students with him. An account of it may be 
found in the American Traveler, November 13, 
et seg., of that year. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORCESTER 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUITY FOR THE YEAR 1878, 
and the transactions at the Annual Meeting. 
January, 1879. No. V. 8vo, pp. 160. Pub- 
lished by the Society, Worcester, 1879. 


The general reader will find little of interest 
in this number, which is mostly taken up with 
the transactions of the Society. There is one 
paper on the lumber business of Worcester ; 
another on the Putnam riot of October 30, 1754, 
when an attempt was made to execuze the fugi- 
tive slave law in Worcester. In addition the 
most valuable matter will be found in the names 
and inscriptions found in the burial ground on 
Mechanic Street, Worcester. No. IV. of the So- 
ciety’s proceedings gave the inscriptions from the 
old burial grounds in this town. 


THE MAINE GENEALOGIST AND BI- 
OGRAPHER. A Quarterly Journal. Wm. B. 
Lapua, Editor. June, 1878. 8vo. SPRAGUE, 
OweEN & NasH, Augusta, Maine, 1878. 


In our notice of this periodical (II., 384) we 
expressed regret at the announcement made by 
the editor that it was to be suspended. We are 
glad to see another number, and trust that with 
the reviving spirit and prosperity of the country, 
it may be resumed and regularly continued. 
Maine should do its duty in the preservation of 
its records. The number before us contains a 
genealogical sketch of the descendants of Edward 
Chapman, who was a grantee of Ipswich, Mass., 


in 16044. ‘This completes Vol. III. of the 
series. 
THE SECRET OF THE ANDES. A 


Romance. By F. HAssAuREK. 8vo, pp. 468. 
ROBERT CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati, 1879. 


In six books, entitled respectively Dreams, 
Realities, he Revolution, ‘he Reaction, The 
Value of Life, and The Worthlessness of Life, 
the reader is carried through a lengthy fiction, 
which opens at the City of Quito, in the Vice 
royalty of Peru, in the spring of 1592, witha 
popular uprising against the home government, 
who were meditating a breach of faith agzinst 
the distant province. The story is too intricate 
to allow of even the briefest analysis in the limits 
our space affords to works of other than historical 
value, 
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A TRUE 
NEY. 


REPUBLIC. By ALBERT STICK- 


16mo, pp. 271. HARPER & BROTHERS. 


New York, 1879. 


This book is written with a purpose. This 
purpose is declared to be the suggestion of a plan 
to free our government from the dominion of 
party. Party, Mr. Stickney claims, holds our 
public men in chains. Party controls the selec- 
tion of our public servants ; party controls their 
actions, Mr. Stickney believes that all this can 
be changed ; that there is a remedy, and that if 
found it will be used. He expresses an un- 
bounded faith in the honesty and sound sense of 
the people of the United States. ‘* They made 
this Government,” he says, ‘‘because they 
thought wise to make it ; they will change the 
Government if ever they think wise to change it” 
—and he suggests the change. 

For his manly expression of belief in the moral 
and political rectitude of the American people 
we thank him. When ata great public dinner 
a public man like the Rev. Dr. Bellows can state 
that an Englishman of influence and rank said 
to him that in his travels through the United 
States he had scarcely met a citizen of property 
and social standing—one of the class which may 
be, even with us, called aristocratic—who did 
not express his distrust of the permanence of 
American institutions, it is high time that one 
who has faith in our Republic should declare it. 
To the honor of Dr. Bellows be it added that he 
only mentioned to condemn, in scathing words, 
this miserable sentiment. 

But Mr. Stickney is in error in the statement 
that the American people made their Govern- 
ment. They inherited sundry governments, 
varying in form if not in nature. ‘They harmo- 
nized and improved those governments, as far 
as was practicable. After the failure of the Con- 
federation as a form of government adequate to 
direct ‘and protect the States, a more perfect 
Union—in other words a nation—was formed. 
Are parties necessary? The experience of na- 
tions gives an affirmative answer. Parties have 
their errors, but they have their advantages as 
well. The existence of free parties in a free re- 
public gives assurance of watchfulness. Rivalry 
and ambition, two of the strongest motive powers 
in the human mind, are a consequence of parties. 
That our system is perfect cannot be assumed. 
Nothing human is perfect. Nothing fixed, un- 
changeable can ever be devised to meet the exi- 
gencies of changing circumstances. The Con- 
stitution of the United States affords sufficient 
guarantees against sudden change, but provides 
for change as occasion demands ; but only when 
a certain majority of the people demand such 
change, and under due delay, 

Civil reform, in the opinion of Mr. Stickney, 
has failed, and against this no cavil can justly be 
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made. But so long as the expenses of party are 
to be borne by individuals is true reform possible ? 
How can this be altered ? Hic labor hoc opus est. 
Shall the nation, or State, or city assume the 
necessary election expenditures? and if so, for 
how many parties? Until this be solved, it can- 
not be expected that those who pay the piper 
shall not lead the dance. 

In his chapter entitled ‘‘A True Republic,” 
we find no answer to this question, which lies at 
the base of the election system and civil reform. 
There is natural complaint that our ablest men 
have not control of our government. But ex- 
perience has shown that the tendency of ability is 
towards autocracy, and the American people 
have shown strong common sense in preferring 
men whe are not so superior to their fellows as 
to endanger the faithful execution of their will. 
What administrations have been the most com- 
plete failures in our history? Those of Tyler 
and Johnson, who were both faithless to their 
party. That of Mr. Hayes is not amenable to 
this censure. He brought in and represents a 
new regime, the wish of the majority of his 
own party—the policy of conciliation. That 
policy is on trial, not the principles of the party 
which elected him, which were definitely settled 
in the result of the civil war. 


WHITE AND BLACK: THE OUTCOME OF A 
Visit TO THE UNITED STATES. By Sir. 
GEORGE CAMPBELL, M. P. 8vo, pp. 420. 
WoRTHINGTON. New York, 1879. 


R. 


Sir George Campbell is a keen observer and a 
candid judge. He sees with his own eyes, is 
fair and upright and does his own thinking ; and, 
what is more rare, does not forget while noticing 
some of the disagreeable phases of American life 
and character, that Great Britain is very far from 
perfect. He alludes to the kindly feeling 
which Americans have for the English, and 
ascribes much of the misunderstanding between 
the two countries to the ignorance and prejudice 
of his own countrymen. In this he is certainly 
right, but we think he is mistaken in the opinion 
that the hospitality shown to the English is ex- 
ceptional. The Americans are an hospitable race, 
but we do not believe they care one jot more for 
an Englishman than they do fora member of any 
of the other Northern nations—perhaps less, 
since the abuse showered upon the country by 
snobs of the Dickens and Trollope order, and 
the pictures of English life and manners which 
Emerson and Hawthorne have held up for our 
examination, The truth is that Americans are 
quite indifferent to British opinions. 

First as to the characteristics of the Americar 
people. Sir George found us in a marked de- 
gree British and not foreign; that our language 
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is English—a little better than any used in any 
county of England. ‘This is mildly stated, as 
every one who has traveled in England knows. 
He regrets our lack of Scotch cooking—well, 
there is no disputing about tastes. He admires our 
steamboat travel, which is, as he says, ‘‘ the most 
comfortable institution in the way of traveling” 
in the world, The true greatness of America he 
ascribes to our land system and the provisions of 
the homestead law, and much to the free educa- 
tion which has prevailed in the North for two or 
three generations. He notices the rapid pro- 
gress in our manufactures, and sees a competi- 
tion threatening to British supremacy in the 
markets of the world. He observes the temper- 
ance of the people as compared with his own. 
He might have drawn the contrast stronger, and 
shown the general abstinence of women, and 
noticed that one of the most disgusting sights in 
English towns is the presence of women in the 
ginshops. He was struck by the entire elimina- 
tion of religion from politics, and the absence of 
ill-blood because of difference of opinion, and 
notices, in passing, the happy effect of the dises- 
tablishment of the English Church in Canada 
upon the social relations of the people of the 
Dominion. He acquits us from the charge of 
want of interest in politics, comparing us favor- 
ably with his own people in this regard also. He 
recognizes the superior ability of our much 
abused Congressmen to the Members of Parlia- 
ment, and pays just tribute to the hard work 
they perform in their line of duty. He justly 
condemns the political character of subordinate 
civil appointments. He finds the government 
of our cities about on a par with that in Eng- 
land, and we may say that all nations may look 
to France for a lesson in municipal government. 
Only there is the public good paramount to 
private interests. On the currency question he 
has moderate views. He recognizes that there 
are two sides to the silver question, and is not 
of opinion that a return to silver would be a 
great hardship to creditors. Asa country for 
emigrants he wisely says that America is an ex- 
cellent place for those who are willing to work 
with their hands, and work hard, but that the 
educated Englishman stands a poor chance in 
competition with his American cousin in any of 
the professions, The farmer who cultivates 500 to 
1000 acres he advises to stay at home. But to 
young laborers he gives the advice to go. This 
“‘bird’s-eye view of the United States,” as Sir 
George entitles these chapters, closes with a 
warning to England to ‘cultivate friendship, 
good-will and amity with the people of the 
United States,” that the hour may never strike 
when a hundred Alabamas may avenge the wrong 
done to America by the misconduct of the British 
ministry, 

The second part of this admirable volume 
contains a paper on the management of colored 
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races which originally appeared in the Fortnight/y 
Review. It was to study the relations of the 
black and white that the author visited this 
country. He observes the rapid improvement of 
the blacks in education and political knowledge, 
notes with some surprise the little strain in the in- 
dustrial relations of the two races, considers the 
blacks to be good laborers and very tolerable culti- 
vators, and that ‘‘ all that is now wanted to make 
the negro a fixed and conservative element in 
American society is to give him encouragement, 
and facilities for making himself, by his own exer- 
tions, a small landowner.” He severely con- 
demns the unequal distribution of justice ; he 
considers the work of black legislatures as not at 
all below the average of American State legisla- 
tion. He exposes the organized election frauds, 
which are committed in open day, and saw him- 
self irregularities which would have vitiated the 
election before an election judges in England a 
hundred times over. The blacks, as a rule, he 
found to be republican. Finally, he notices the 
caste separation, which is becoming more _pro- 
nounced than ever. Looking to India, however, 
his view of the future is extremely sanguine, and 
he firmly believes in a final adjustment of the 
black difficulty and the retention in our popula- 
tion of a settled, industrious and progressive 
population. We cannot share this view, and be- 
lieve that the final settlement of this question 
will be by a general emigration of the black popu- 
lation to the West India islands, when slavery 
shall be wholly abolished and they shall have 
fallen under the protection of the United States. 

The latter half of the book contains some of 
the contents of the writer’s journal, and notes his 
observations in all the States and cities which he 
visited, 


HISTORY OF PRINCETON AND ITS 
INSTITUTIONS, Illustrated with steel and 
wood engravings. By JOHN FRELINGHUYSEN 
HEGEMAN. Second edition. 2 vols., 8vo, 
pp. 350—449. J. B. Lippincotr & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1879. 

Princeton is an ancient and historic place. It 


is also a thoroughly American and _ representa- 
tive town. The very mention of the name is 
suggestive not only of the infancy of the Nation 
in the smoke of battle which drifted back and 
forth over her fields, but of the best growth of 
its intellectual and moral strength in the famous 
University which still clings to the stern old faith 
which gave initial tone to our national character. 
The origin of the name of Princeton is involved 
in obscurity. The suggestion that it was called 
after one Henry Prince, of Piscataway, an early 
purchaser of land in the neighborhood, has been 
discarded by its originators and is scouted by 
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Mr. Hegeman. The general belief of its citizens 
that it was given in honor of William, Prince of 
Orange, who was held in special honor in this 
section of the country as the defender of the 
Protestant faith, is treated with more respect, 
but the probabilities seem to be that it is trace- 
able to the general respect for royalty which 
showed itself in the naming of Kingston and 
Queenston—adjoining places. It seems to have 
been first so designated about 1724. 

The date of the first settlement here is also lost 
in doubt. There is a short description of the 
country in which it is situated while yet a wilder- 
ness and the home of Indian tribes, written by 
William Edmundson, an English Minister of 
the Friends, in 1675. At this time the only 
road laid out by Europeans within the limits of 
New Jersey, was that by which the Dutch at 
New Amsterdam communicated with the settle- 
ments on the Delaware. 

The starting point in what may be properly 
termed the history of the town was the assump- 
tion by William Penn, in 1693, of a large tract of 
land in this neighborhood as his share of the Pro- 
prietary holding. Through his influence a few 
Quaker families, disturbed or persecuted in the 
astern and Middle States, settled here. From 
them the town has derived much of its sedate 
character and high moral influence. Among the 
earliest families were those of Clarke, Olden, 
Worth and Homer. Stockton and Clarke were 
the largest land holders. Richard Stockton, the 
first of this distinguished stock in Princeton, 
bought from Penn fifty-five hundred acres of 
land on the north side of Stony Brook. 

The period from 1750 to 1775 was in New 
Jersey as in the other colonies a period of marked 
growth ; not in wealth, because a period of war 
and political agitation, but of intellectual devel- 
opment. History is full of evidence of the vig- 
orous vitality which finally broke the bonds of 
dependence in 1775. Princeton was the scene of 
the two most important events in that of New 
Jersey. In 1756 the college of New Jersey with 
its President and seventy students took pos- 
session of the college building, which had been 
liberally built at the expense of the citizens of 
the town. ‘The author exclaims with just pride, 
“* Happy day for Princeton!” The other event, 
of not less significance, was the planting here also 
at the same period of the Presbyterian Church, 
Presbyterianism was already in the ascendant, 
and the mutual influence of college and church 
upon one another secured and has since main- 
tained, the controlling influence of the covenanter 
faith in the social and political circles of the 
State, and extended it as from a radiating centre 
to every State, territory and town in the entire 
land. 

he revolutionary history of Princeton is a 
bright page in her annals. Here a Provincial 
Congress was held in 1775, in the College 
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Library. The first Legislature of the State met 
in 1776, when Richard Stockton and William 
Livingston divided suffrages for Governor ona 
tie vote, and Livingston was thereupon chosen, 
Here also it held its second session in the follow- 
ing year. The battle of Princeton, or the fight 
at Stony Brook, at sunrise on the 3d January, 
1777, is known in the annals of the war. In 
1783 the United States Congress, threatened by 
the unpaid, discontented soldiery at Philadelphia, 
withdrew to Princeton, where they were received 
with hearty welcome. A house was provided at 
Rocky Hill, a few miles distant, since famous as 
the spot where Washington wrote his famous 
parting address and farewell orders to the armies. 
Mr. Hegeman closes his first volume with the 
record of the town during the late civil war, anda 
series of short biographical sketches of eminent 
citizens. 

The second volume is principally devoted tc 
local history, in which the antiquary will find a 
delightful sketch of the old ‘‘ town and taverns,” 
their hosts and guests, and to a series of chapters 
on the educational and religious institutions of 
the university town. One upon the College gives 
concise accounts of its several administrations, 
illustrated by five portraits, on steel, of its Presi- 
dents. Our readers will remember President 
Maclean’s complete History of the College of 
New Jersey, of which a notice was given in this 
Magazine (I., 702), 


A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE CUR- 
RENCY QUESTION. 
point of view. 
I2mo, pp. 213. 
York, 1879. 


Written from a southern 
By Ropert W. HUvuGHEs, 
G. P. PuUTNAM’s Sons, New 


It is a relief in the flood of what we hold to be 
unsound views and obstinate heresies concerning 
the now all important question, of what, for the 
next generation, the circulating mediun of the 
country shall consist, and the proportion of paper 
currency and gold and silver, to have such an 
earnest, well-po sed argument as this from one 
whose office and record give him the authority 
and respect of the southern community. 

We are of those who hold the view that no ex- 
pedients can, for a great length of time, sustain 
the present amount of paper currency at a par 
with coin, and that now is the favorable moment 
to make the conversion of a very considerable 
amount of paper and draw the precious metals 
into circulation. But while we have no sympa- 
thy with those who would compel us to take sil- 
ver at a fraction less than its real value, and con- 
sider that a proper place may be made for it as 
subsidiary coinage by a withdrawal of all notes 
under five dollars, and of all gold pieces under 
two dollars and a half, which would ,bring into 
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circulation as much silver as could conveniently 
be carried at present, we do not believe that it 
should be made a legal tender for any sums over 
five dollars. The experience of France has 
demonstrated that silver can be used to advan- 
tage in monetary circulation, while the experience 
of Italy, under the Latin convention, shows that 
debasement of the coinage can only result in 
injury and loss, But the warmest advocates 
of a bi-metallic coinage, such as Cernuschi and 
Leon Say, protest against the recent silver legisla- 
tion of the United States. 

In an extremely clear manner Mr. Hughes 
demonstrates the folly of the idea that paper can 
have any intrinsic value, or any other than repre- 
sentative value. He shows with equal clearness 
the danger of a redundant paper currency. Of 
the forms of issuing paper currency he strongly 
prefers the national bank system to the old State 
bank system; and he opposes a government or 
greenback issue. At the same time he holds 
“that nothing can therefore be more important 
to a country than to make the aggregate amount 
of circulating money as unchanging as possible.” 
This is subject to criticism. With abundant 
gold in circulation such danger would hardly 
occur. The best authorities consider that it is to 
her large coin basis that France owes her prosper- 
ity, and that it is her comparatively small gold 
basis that brings the periodic variations in Eng- 
land. 

Let us take in every greenback and permit 
gold and silver on just terms to replace them in 
our circulation. We will then have come to 
the time to decide whether the national bank cir- 
culation shall be permitted to exist, or a new gov- 
ernment issue, limited in extent and not to exceed 
the gold in circulation, shall take its place. But 
we shall be only safe, absolutely secure, when 
the precious metals in circulation shall largely 
exceed the amount of paper currency afloat. 





THE POLITICAL REGISTER AND CON- 
GRESSIONAL DIRECTORY : a Statistical Record 
of the Federal Officials, Legislative, Executive 
and Judicial, of the United States of America,’ 
1776-1878. Compiled by BEN. PERLEY 
Poorer, Clerk of Printing Records, United 
States Senate. Royal 8vo, pp. 716. HouGu- 
TON, OsGoop & COMPANY. Boston, 1878. 
The general favor accorded to the official ‘‘Con- 

gressional Directory,” edited by the precise sta- 

tistician whose name gives authority to this 
massive volume, prompted the preparation of 
this complete compendium of information con- 
cerning the persons who have composed the Leg- 
islative, Executive and Judicial branches of the 

Federal Government, from its ape ye in 1776 

to the year 1878. It is the result of six years of 
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assiduous labor, carefully condensed into a vol- 
ume of; reasonable dimensions; and here testi- 
mony may be properly borne to the advantages 
of a single volume closely printed in double col- 
umns, and as far as possible either chronologics 
ally or alphabetically arranged, over the cumbrous 
many volume edition. Suchas this are invaluable 
for library reference, and indispensable to pub- 
lic institutions, 

The mass of subject matter is divided into four 
parts. I. A series of registers of the different 
sessions of Congress, with alist of Senators, Rep- 
resentatives and Delegates. II. A record of 
the successive administrations, from the organi- 
zation of the Federal Government. III. A 
similar exhibit of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. IV. Statistical sketches of the 
Delegates to the Continental Congress, and of 
the Senators, Representatives and Delegates 
elected or appointed to the forty-five successive 
Congresses under the Federal constitution. These 
sketches are concise and unpretending, and con- 
tain the statistical information required without 
comment or surplusage. The work deserves a 
more extended notice, but it is impossible to 
give an idea of such an amount of material by 
selection, 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION: 
Documents Relative to its Origin and History. 
Edited by WILLIAM J. RHEES. Smithsonian 

328. pp. 

Published by THE SMITHSONIAN IN- 


Miscellaneous 
1,013. 
STITUTION, 


Collections, 8vo, 


Washington, 1879. 


The Smithsonian is not a Government institu- 
tion, as is often supposed, but a private foun- 
dation, originating entirely in the bequest of an 
individual, Its management is, however, en- 
trusted to the Congress of the United States, and 
the national collections in natural history being 
under its charge, it is compelled annually to seek 
an appropriation for their preservation and exhi- 
bition, a necessity which it is hoped may be ere 
long avoided by some permanent foundation to 
meet this particular charge. The noble bequest 
of James Smithson found a fortunate administra- 
tor in the late lamented Henry, the first secre- 
tary of the institution, and is not less fortunate 
in its transmission to the care of his distinguished 
successor, Mr. Spencer F. Baird. 

In this collection, which is valuable as a record 
chiefly, are given the will of Smithson and the 
correspondence resulting from it, a reprint from 
the Congressional Globe; a record of all the 
legislation in Congress relating to it, and numer- 
ous reports, memorials and opinions as to its dis- 
position of the fund, The results of the manage- 
ment will serve as an example to similar institu- 
tions, 
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LIBRARY NOTES. By A. P. RussELL. New 
edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, pp. 402. 
(The Riverside Press.) HouGHTOoN, OsGoop 

& Co, Boston, 1879. 

Under this modest title the reader will find 
the most charming volume of table-talk which 
has appeared in many years. To the student it 
is fascinating in its reminders of the quaint and 
apposite sayings of a thousand writers, and 
to the general reader it is a mine of suggestion 
for thought. Take it up at any time on at any 
place and it will only be put aside with regret. 
Its arrangement is certainly ingenious, and’ shows 
rare taste and’judgment. Under thirteen sepa- 
rate headings, as many chapters group about all 
that has been written by men of note that has 
close bearing upon the topics treated. There 
are Insufficiency, Extremes, Disguises, Rewards, 
Limits, Incongruity, Mutations, Paradoxes, Con- 
trasts, Types, Conduct, Religion. The manner 
in which the innumerable quotations are strung 
together, currente calamo, isa marvel of masterly 
word-handling in its infinite variety; and the 
equality which is maintained in the selection 
show a scholarship vast and recondite, and a famili- 
arity with literature in its whole range. It is a 
volume to have for ever at the elbow, and of 
which no one can weary. Not Selden nor Haz- 
lett are more learned and graceful; not Boswell 
more chatty and entertaining. 


AMERICAN ALMANAC AND TREASURY 
or Facts, STATISTICAL, FINANCIAL AND 
POLIT.CAL, FOR THE YEAR 1879. Edited by 
AINSWORTH R, SporrorD, Librarian of Con- 

pp. 420, THE AMERICAN 

News Company, New York, 1879. 


gress. [2mo. 


The appearance of the first of this excellent 
series, the annual for 1878, was received with 
universal welcome from the large class of persons 
whose daily work requires the use of thorough, 
reliable and fresh statistics. The pesition which 
the compiler fills in the National library, 
which the copyright laws have made the con- 
verging point of all American publications, gives 
him rare facilities for the making of the best at- 
tainable work of this chara-ter. Of his judg- 
ment in selection and skili in arrangement we 
had ample evidence in the last volume, to which 
we invited the attention of our readers. 

In addition to the usual reference matter there 
are here given some notable papers ; on the cen- 
sus; the history and principles of taxation; the 
climates of the United States; the budgets of 
nations, etc., which well deserve perusal. The 
value of such annuals is in their permanency and 
strict adherency to a well digested method of 
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presentation of facts. We sincerely trust that 
this may take a permanent place in our statistical 
literature. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MDME. 
BONAPARTE. By EuGeENE L. Dipier. With 
a Portrait from the Studies by Gilbert Stuart, 


16mo, pp. 276. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


New York, 1879. 


The career of this remarkable woman, whose 
name was familiar to two continents, and whose 
letters, now published, entitle her to rank among 
the most celebrated of her sex in modern times, 
covered a period of nearly a century. She was 
born in Baltimore, in 1785, four years before 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States and the first term of Washington as Presi- 
dent. She died in 1879, having completed her 
ninety-fourth year. ‘The entire panorame of 
modern society, from its initial scene of the 
French Revolution to the definitive establish- 
ment of the French Republic is here displayed. 
During the period of her life Monarchies, em- 
pires and republics rose and fell and crumbled 
to ashes, to rise and fall and crumble again. 
Not only did she witness, but she was an actor in 
some of the most important events of the stormy 
period. The attempt of Napoleon to obtain 
the dissolution of her marriage by the Pope was 
the cause of a quarrel which weighed heavily in 
the balance of Imperial destiny. ‘The story of he: 
marriage to Jerome, her desertion by her weak 
and ambitious husband, are familiar ; and there 
are those yet living who remember the peerless 
beauty which captivated the young brother of the 
Regulator of Europe, and fora time tempted him 
to give up ‘‘all forlove.” But not until now has 
the world been enabled to form a true estimate 
of the tenacious vigor of the moral and mental na- 
ture of the American girl who maintained her in 
dependence and controlled her destiny indepen- 
dent of advice or counsel of family or friends. 
This the letters here gathered perfectly present. 
Mr. Didier well sums up her character in the 
closing words of his preface when he describes 
her asthe Baltimore girl, married at eighteen and 
deserted at twenty, ‘‘who possessed the savoir 
vivre of Chesterfield, the cold cynicism of Roche- 
fougauld and the practical economy of Franklin.” 
To this may be added that to the beauty, fas- 
cination and virtue of a Recamier she united the 
conversation of a du Deffaud and the intellect of 
a de Stael. 

Her character was not loveable, but as a 
psychological study of extreme interest. The 
tenacity with which she pursued her ambiti: us 
schemes to the sacrifice of all personal feeling 
is extraordinary, 




















THE COUNT AGENOR DE GASPARIN, 
Translated from the French of TH. Bore. 
16mo, pp. 156, ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 
Co., Broadway, New York. 

No American can forget the thrill of excite- 
ment which the appearance of ‘‘ Uprising of a 
Great People” created in this country, ‘To the 
cause of the Union it was worth an army with 
banners and millions of money. Its righteous 
Anger, its invincible logic, its firm belief in 
northern charity and northern justice electrified 
two continents ; and so at the close, his ““Amer- 
ica before Europe’’ taught moderation and par- 
don, equality and forgetfulness to both sections. 

Gasparin was born in 1810, at Orange, Vau- 
cluse, and belonged to the Corsican family of that 
name. His father is said to have been one of 
the most distinguished statesmen France has 
ever produced. Ile was successively Prefect, 
Peer of France, Minister of the Interior and 
Member of the Academy of Sciences. His 
native city of Orange erected a statue to him in 
1504. 

The son was worthy of the sire. His first 
public service was a confidential mission from 
the Constitutional Government in 1833.. His 
first appearance as a publicist was as the author 
of a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Ought France to re- 
tain Algiers ?”’ In 1836 he was appointed Chief 
of the Cabinet of the Ministers of the Interior, 
and in 1837 entered the Council of State as 
Master of Requests. In 1842 he was elected 
Deputy for Corsica for the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. In 1846 he espoused liberal principles, 
and was a candidate for the re-election by the 
people of Paris, but was not chosen. In 1848, 
on the overthrow of Louis Philippe, he resigned 
his post and visited Palestine. What he was as 
a writer is well known ; as an orator his biogra- 
pher tells us he was winning, impassioned, mag- 
netic. Of his private character his brother-in- 
law, M. Boissier, said, that in the thirty years 
he had known him, he had never discovered a 
flaw init. He died at Valleyres, near Geneva, 
in 1871. Be his name forever honored. 

A HISTORY OF OLD BRAINTREE AND 
QUINCY, WITH A SKETCH OF RANDOLPH AND 
Ho.Lsrook. By WILLIAM S. PATTEE, 
pp. 660. GREER & PRESCOTT. Quincy, 1879. 
The venerable name of Braintree needs no 

other lustre than its own. It recalls the early 


8vo, 


days of Puritan settlement, and was founded by 
emigrants from Devon, Lincolnshire and Essex, 
who brought with them the best manners and 
the purest speech of England, Her religious begin- 
nings also were liberal, in contrast with the closer 
dogmatism of her neighbors. She played an hon- 
orable part in colonial history, and was first to 
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establish many branches of industry. Here was 
established an iron manufactory in 1643, and 
her citizens were engaged in the making of 
glass and spermaceti, in salt works and stocking 
weaving. ‘The first and largest merchant ship for 
the East Indies was constructed within her limits, 
the first railroad in the United States was laid 
down within the village, the first stone meeting 
house was constructed here, and of her granite, 
if we mistake not, the famous massive pillars 
of the New York Merchants’ Exchange, now 
the New York Custom House, were made. 

All this is honor enough, but to those of Eng- 
lish speech the old precinct is better known, un- 


-der its more modern name of Quincy, as the 


home of the historic families of Adams and 
Quincy, who have alike illustrated our literature, 
our politics and our history. 

The volume has been compiled by topics, 
rather than in a chronological order, which the 
author considers as a better arrangement fora 
local town history. It contains a vast amount of 
information on early New England, There is a 
copious and excellent index. 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, 

Selected and edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
2mo, pp. 152— 


New York, 


Three parts in one volume, 
152—140. HARPER & Bros. 
1879. 

Few men have secured the ear of the English 
reading public with the rapidity, or held it with 
the security that fell to the lot of the able Ox- 
ford professor, who, in a single work under the 
modest title of a Short History of the English 
People, took the first rank among English his- 
torians and English writers. He is as_pic- 
turesque as Macaulay, while a more just observer 
and a safer guide. 

In the admirable selection before us, taken 
from a wide range of authors, in which Bancroft, 
Motley and Kirk well represent the right of 
Ametica to be considered wherever English his- 
tory is treated of, Mr. Green shows that, while 
he may fairly challenge competition for brilliancy 
and power with any, he has a true estimate of 
the work of all. 

It were tedious to name all the authors from 
whose brightest pages he has culled his narra- 
tive ; in the first part from Gibbon’s story of the 
English Conquest of Britain to Miss Songes’ pic- 
ture ot the battle of Crécy ; in the second part, 
from his own account of the Peasant Rising to 
Guizot's Chapter on the Death of Cromwell ; in 
the third, from Macaulay’s Restoration to W. 
H. Russell’s Balaklava. These very titles show 
the practical and eminently catholic character of 
the selections, In its variety and charm the vol- 
ume reminds one of a well-stored picture gal- 
lery, representing every period of English history 
and every style of descriptive art. 
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MEMOIR OF JOHN WINGATE THORN- 
TON. WITH ALIST OF HIS PUBL!CATIONS. By 
‘THomas C, Amory. Printed 
for private distribution. 


8vo, pp. 20. 

Boston, 1879. 

In these pages Mr, Amory gives a pleasing 
sketch, full of personal reminiscence «f this 
well-known historical student. His literary life is 
chiefly dwelt upon, His address in 1870, before 
the New England Historic and Genealogic So- 
cicty, on the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the signing of the compact,in the 
cabia of the Mayflower, afterwards expanded 
into one hundred and more pages, Mr. Amory 
considers the ablest, as it was the most eiab- 
orate of his productions. A list of his works is 
appended from Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors. 





MEMORIALS OF THE DISCOVERY AND 
SETTLEMENT OF THE BERMUDAS OR SOMER’'S 
ISLAND, 1511-1687. Compiled from the Co- 
lonial Records and other original Sources. By 
Lieut.-General Sir J. H. Lerroy. Vol. IL., 
1650-1687, with map and fac-simile of a Ber- 

8vo, pp. 760. LONGMAN, 

London, 1879. 


muda manuscript 

GREEN & Co. 

In the December number of the Magazine for 
1877 (1., 776) we noticed the admirable contri- 
bution to the insular history of the Atlantic 
coast by this distinguished gentleman aud ac- 
complished scholar, in a first volume of memo- 
rials. ‘The materials supplied by the colony 
for its, continuance have been largely supple- 
mented in this volume by documents found in 
the Public Record Office in London. 

The reign of Charles II. was characterized in 
Bermuda by a great social deterioration in mor- 
als, education and public spirit, and there appear 
to have been at t .at period a rudeness, violence 
and disorJer in the community, which faithfully 
refiects the age of piracy and buccaneering in 
the West Indies, of plots and factions in the 
mother country. 

One of the strangest episodes in the religious 
struggles of the seventeenth century is the at- 
tempt to found a settlement in the island of 
Cigatio in 1646. This name was given to it by 
Columbus, but was changed by the adventurers 
into Elentheria, to signify the pure religious lib- 
erty to be there established, which was to exceed 
that of Massachusetts Bay and New Plymouth, It 
will be remembered that Eleutheria was the Gre- 
cian festival in honor of Jupiter Eleuthenies, 
the asserter of liberty. In the new Eleutheria 


conscience was to be free. 

A large part of the volume is taken up with 
the record of proceedings against the Quakers, 
a sect which has now entirely disappeared from 
Bermuda. 


The Legislature of the island has 
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shown an enlightened liberality in prov:ding for 
the publication of these expensive, but extremely 
valuable volumes, in a style worthy of the editor 
and of themselves. The Major-General of the 
last volume appears as Lieut.-General upon this. 
We congratulate him on his new honors. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES, FROM THE EARLIEST SETTLE- 
MENTS TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
plete survey of American Industries, embracing 


Being a com- 


Agriculture and Horticulture, ete. etc. ; together 
with a description of Canadian Industries. In 
seven books, copiously illustrated with about 
three hundred engravings by the most eminent 

artists. By ALBERT 5. BOLLEs. Svo, pp. 930. 

Tue Henry BILL Pusiisninc Company. 

Norwich, Conn., 1879. 

The time for the publication of a comprehen- 
sive view of the industrial resources of the 
United States is well chosen. ‘Though not such 
by name, it is in reality a most important addi- 
tion to the Centennial history of the country; 
and it could not have fallen to more competent 
hands, The materials are gathered from the 
best sources, and presented in a striking manner 
in monographic sub ivisions, the titles to which 
well indicate the scope and purpose of the gen- 
eral inquiry. Of the seven books, the first is 
upon Agriculture and Horticulture ; the second, 
on Manufactures; the third, Shipping and Rail- 
roads; the fourth, Mines, Mining and Oil; the 
fifth, Banking, Insurance and Commerce ; the 
sixth, Trade Unions and Eight Hour Move- 
ment; the seventh, the Industries of Canada. 

In his introduction the author pays a hand- 
some and well-deserved tribute to the noble col- 
lections of the Boston Atheneum, the Boston 
Public Library and the Astor Library in New 
York, without which, as he justly says, such a 
work as his could not possibly have been exe- 
cuted, 

Each book opens with a general view on the 
subject treated, and takes up in detail the his- 
tory of the development of each iudustry in this 
country from its beginnings, and follows it to its 
latest triumphs; and each is thorough. ‘The 
statistical tables are well selected ; the illustra- 
tions adapted to the text. 

In our August number (III., 526) attention was 
called to the admirable paper, by the same au- 
thor, on the Financial Administration of Robert 
Morris, a chapter from a forthcoming ‘‘ Finan- 
cial History of the United States,” the appear- 
ance of which is awaited with interest by all 
who concern themselves in the vital question 
of American finance, now a prominent topic of 
inquiry. 
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